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THE NOVEMBER 
CENTURY 


A number that will go out of printin a few days. The edition is 
limited, as the covers have been printed in France by Boussod, Vala- 
don & Co., after designs by Grasset, the famous French poster-maker, 
—and no more can be furnished under severdl weeks. The number 
contains ; 





CAPT. SIGSBEE’S OWN STORY _ 
Of the Destruction of the “Maine,” 


the first authentic account of the events attending the tragedy in Havana Harbor which aroused the martial 
spirit of the country. This is the opening of a great War Series of genuine interest,—not. newspaper stories 
retold, but the narrative of events described by their leaders. Following Capt. Sigsbee’s contributions there 
will be, in later numbers, 


Three Articles by 
LIEUT. HOBSON 


telling the whole story of the blowing up of the ‘‘ Merrimac,” and including the 
writer’s experiences in the Spanish prison, Rear-Admirals Sampson and Schley, 
=¢ Captains ‘‘ Bob’’ Evans, Taylor, Mahan, Crowninshield, Lieut.-Commander Wain- 
% wright, and other well-known officers are to contribute to the series... The opera- 
tions of the army will be covered by General Joseph Wheeler, General Wilson, 
and others. 





Captain SIGSBEE. 


The November Century contains also Opening Chapters of a great Serial Life of 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


By Professor BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. Richly illustrated. 








ae of aah -  AStory by MARK TWAIN and One 

Novel of the Crasades FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

MARION CRAWFORD. ” ca 

The First of a Series of Papers on Lhe College Prize Story. 

“THE MANY-SIDED The result of a competition among 
FRANKLIN,” college graduates. 

by Pal Leicester Ford, 


The author of ‘The True George A Portrait (Printed in Color) of 
Washington ’’ here gives the result DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL, fi 


, of much original research into the 
life of Benjamin Franklin. Etc., Etc., Wie... sateveneee Howson, 





The above are-only a few of the good things in this great November number, now ready everywhere. 
Price 35 cents. New yearly subscriptions should begin with that issue,—$4.00. Address 
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** One of the most useful additions to the student’s 
stock in trade and to the teacher's resources which have 
been published in many years,’’—THE NATION. 


Manual of the History of 
French Literature. 


By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE of the French 
Academy. Authorized translation by RALPH 

’ DERECHEF, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, With 

portraits and index, $2, 

M. Brunetiere’s previous works in the history and 
criticism of literature give him a position of authority. 
For the student, nothing more useful could be easily de- 
vised. The solidity and dignity of the work, as well as 
its clearness and charm, will give it a permanent place 
in literature. ; 


“* A very remarkable book and may be regarded as epoch-mak- 
ing in literary history. . . . Those who watch the intellectual 
life of nations cannot afford to neglect this book for the novelty of its 
method, while those who would know any one of the subjects or 
periods of which it treats cannot afford to neglect its substance.” 
—PROF. BENJAMIN W. WELLS of the University of the South. 


Duruy’s General History of 
the World. 


By VICTOR DURUY, formerly Minister of Public In- 
struction and Member of the Academy. Translated 
from the French. Thoroughly revised, with an in- 
troduction and summary of contemporaneous history 
from 1848 to September, 1898, by ELYWIN A. 
GROSVENOR, Professor of European History in 
Amherst College. 12mo, with 25 colored maps, 
$2.00. 


Victor Duruy’s great work is divided into five parts, 
beginning with the ancient history of the East, Its 
treatment of Greek and Roman history is so complete 
that the student desiring admission to any of our uni- 
versities need not seek farther for preparation in those 
branches. It gives a brilliant and well balanced account 
of the Middle Ages, and it brings modern history down 
to the memorable year 1848. Professor Grosvenor, 
whose brilliant ‘‘ History of Constantinople’’ has made 
his name so widely known, takes up the work at this 
point. All the charm of the fascinating style remains, 
but the work is brought up to date, and rendered the 
most complete and satisfactory general history that can 
be found. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
by the palitehere, upon receipt of price. 


THOFIAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 
to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art nowin 
business ($1 each). 

ROCKWOOD 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 








Nelson’s New. Series 
of Teachers’ Bibles 


Contain THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY, writ- 
ten by leading. scholars in America and Great Britain, 
a NEW INDEXED BIBLE ATLAS, 

UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, 
Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., distributed through the 
text of the Helps, anda NEW COMBINED CONCORDANCE 
to the Authorized and Revised Versions. 

“Of all ‘Words fail to do 
adequate justice to 
these invaluable aids 
to the study of God’s 
Word. Use only 
heightens the sense of 
their worth. 

—TZhe Christian In- 
telligencer, 


The purpose hasbeen . , . to “ get behind the 
veil of Western words and ideas, and to enable the 
reader to study the book amid the surroundings and in 
the very atmosphere in which it was composed.” It 
is a practical hand-book of the highest value 
for Biblical study. —Congregationalist. 


Prices from $1.25 to $7.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Write for a Complete List, giving sizes of Type, etc. 


THOFAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 


ARE YOU AN AMERICAN CITIZEN? 


If so, it is to your interest to know more 
of our Country and its Institutions, 





The war with Spain has placed the United States in the front 
rank of the nations of the world. It has proven the patriotism of 
the American people. Its results will mean progression in all lines. 
It is the duty of every patriotic citizen to assist in making our 
Government the best under the sun, All should be Josted on our 
laws, both national and municipal, and should study social evils. 
The way to decome posted, easily and quickly, is to study our new 
course in 


Civics, Political Reonomy and Sociology 


PREPARED BY 
Leading Authorities of the World 


Among the many contributors are Prof. Richard T. Ely, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Prof. John A. Hobson, Oxford University, 
England; Prof. H. H. Powers, Leland Stanford University; Prof. 
F. S, Baldwin, Boston University; Prof. J. R. Commons, Syra- 
cuse University ; Prof, Jesse Macy, Iowa College ; Dr, Charles D. 
Spahr, editor Outlook; Prof, Graham Taylor; Prof. Catherine 
Coman, Wellesley College; W. F. Willoughby, Department of 
Labor, Washington; Hon, W. )?. Reeves, MP, London, Eng- 
land, etc., etc. 


Over 1,000 Large Quarto Pages. Fully Illustrated. 


Issued in twelve numbers, Price, prepaid, but $3.7g. Sample 
copy and full announcement 3g cents. Write at once, 


THE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION, 


University Building, Association Building, 
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If you would understand the present 
~ controversy between England and 
France at FASHODA, and all 
the great movements now in prog- 
ress on the Dark Continent, read 


FRICA... 


ts Partition and Its Future. 





By... 
HENRY M. STANLEY, 
PAUL GUIEYSSE, 
F. BLEY, 
HENRY NORMAN, 
SIR GEORGE TAUBMAN-GOLDIE, 
COLONEL LUGARD 
and others prominent in 
African Affairs. $1.25. 





‘‘These papers give a lucid and authentic 
statement of facts which are of the greatest 
contemporaneous interest, but which have 
hitherto been practically inaccessible to the 
general reader.”’ 


Will be Found at All the Booksellers, 





DODD, MEAD & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK. 





APPLETONS’ 


Popular Science Monthly. 


NOVEMBER, 1898. 


Was Middle 4merica Peopled from Asia? Prof 
Epwarp S. Morse, . 


Finds that supposed resemblances in monuments afford no evi- 
dences of Asiatic colonization, 
The Possible Fiber Industries of the United 
States. Caries Ricnarp Dopce. 
Points out what fiber plants may be best adapted for cultivation 
here, and estimates their relative value as crops. 
What is Social Evolution? Hersert Spencer. 
Gives a clear answer to the question, and distinguishes social 
evolution from social sustentation. 
Architectural Forms in Nature, F.S. DELLENBAUGH 
Describes various rock forms in the United States simulating 
architectural structures, 
Dream and Reality. M. Camicre Merinanp. 
Presents curious speculations concerning mental states. 
A Practical Dutch Charity. J. H. Gore. 
An account of “Ons Huis,’” or Our House, an institution In 
Amsterdam resembling the College Settlement. 


Other articles: The Torrents of Switzerland; The Evolution of 
Colonies; The Herds of the Yellow Ant; Two Gifts to French 
Science; The Mongoose in Jamaica; The Cause of Rain; and 
biographical sketch and portrait of Frank Wigglesworth Clarke. 

Editor’s Table; Scientific Books; Fragments, 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Sioty-Ninth Year. 


1831 vue 1899 
Country Gentleman 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper. 


INDISPENSABLE TO 
ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 


Gives the agricultural news with a degree of full- 
ness and completeness not even attempted by any 
other paper. 


Single Subscription, $2; 
Two Subscriptions, $3.50; 
Four Subscriptions, $6. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO RAISERS OF 


LARGER CLUBS. 
Write for Particulars on this Point. 


The rest of this year Free to New Subscribers for 1899. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES, 


Which will be mailed Free, and see whether this enormous 
difference in cost should prevent your having the best. Ad- 


“| UTHER TUCKER & SON, 


Albany, N. Y. 
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ERUSALEM THE HOLY, 


By HON, EDWIN S. WALLACE. With 15 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 


‘ With the Emperor of 
ern city and its condition, is tim 
placed in the hands of those - alts in this cit 
exceptional opportunities for writing this volume. 


8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


roma in Palestine this month, a brief history of ancient Jerusalem, with a trustworthy account of the mod- 
Mr. Wallace has sought to combine completeness with brevity 

of sacred memories “es 

is opinions are not the casual 


and has admirably succeeded, having 
wey sites, a book replete —_ interesting facts. He has had 
ces of an ordinary tourist, but they are based 


upon the careful study of recemniss or supplemented by diligent Seeeaal investigation, carried on during a residence of five years 


as United States Consul in J 


hether the reader has had the rare privilege of a tour in Palestine, or contemplates a trip ee, or 


simply dreams of the land of the Bible, he will find in this volumea pen picture well worthy of careful study.” —Odserver. 


‘The Holy Land in Geography and History 
By TOWNSEND MacCOUN, M.A. 


Illustrated with 154 full-page Maps. ew and cheaper 
— 2 vols., 16mo, flex. cloth, boxed, $2.00, 

Vol. GEOGRAPHY, With Geographical and Scriptural 
Maps, onl two Indexes. Vol.2. HISTORY. With Progressive 
Historical Maps and Text opposite each map. 

e have seen nothing quite so good in the same small com- 
pass.” — /he Congregationalist. 


Modern Missions in the East. 
' By E. A. LAWRENCE, D.D. 
A Scientific Survey of their Methods, Successes and 
Limitations. Fourth and cheaper edition, with portrait 
of the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


So important a work on missions has not for many years, if ever, 
been published.”’—Zvangelist. 


Miesions and Politics in Asia. 
By ROBERT E. SPEER. 
Studies of the spirit of the Eastern peoples, the pres- 
ent making of history in Asia, and the part therein of 
Christian Missions. (Students’ Lectures on Missions, 
Princeton, 1898.) 12mo, cloth, $1 oo. 


“ One of the noteworthy contributions to missionary literature.’*— 
Sunday School Times. 


For sale by ali booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Y gas G. Paton. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Third and concluding volume of the authorized auto- 
biography of Dr. John G. Paton, missionary to the New 
Hebrides. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 5oc. 

** Covers the period from 1886-1897, and gives a pleasing account 
of Dr, Paton’s tour around the world, 1886-1893, his multiplied and 
fruitful ‘efforts to deepen interest in his mission, and the _present 
condition of the workin these islands.” — Christian Intelligencer. 


Fellow Travelers. 
By F. E. CLARK, D.D., Pres. World’s C, E. Union. 


A Journey in Three Continents, with Impressions of 
Men, Thingsand Events. Illust. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“All who join the party as readers will be in entertaining company, 
and be ready to ‘ book’ for further excursions of the same kind. 
The illustrations are excellent.” — Watchman, 


K °ctean Sketches. 
By REV. J. S. GALE. 


Illustrated, ‘* Stories of Missions’’ Series. 


cloth, $1.00. 

- He writes easily and picturesquely of the peoples and their cus- 
toms; of exciting and amusing travel adventures ; and of the possi- 
bilities of —— commerce, agriculture, education and reli- 
gion in Korea. His book i is thoroughly readable, As a clear presen- 
tation of native life it is the best extant book on Korea.’’—Outlook. 


I2mo, 


Catalogues free. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, Chicago, Toronto. 
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valuable in proportion to its in- 
An Ag ency a If it aay hears of va- 
cancies and tells that is something, but if itis asked to 
you —— ome \ ee a teacher and recom. 
mends you at is more urs 
C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. Recommends. 
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For more than twenty-five years the ‘‘ Forest and 
Stream’’ has had place in American homes, It is a 
clean, wholesome, bright, right-thinking journal for all 
who find pleasure in shooting, fishing, woods-life and 
sailing, Its subjects are travel and adventure (true—not 
fiction ) with rod and gun and canoe and pack-train ; field 
and forest shooting ; game fish and fishing ; natural his- 
tory ; notes of wild life as seen by keen-eyed observers ; 
the care and training of dogs; canoe building and cruis- 
ing; yacht designing and sailing. These fields are so 
broad and full of interest that it Aas no room for base ball, 
athletics or the turf. 


In the Senate— 

“‘If the Senator will turn his attention to the Forest and 
Stream s paper which I have taken many years and read with 
greet pleasure. 4, 08 Conor TELLER’s speech in the v. 8. 

nate, March 4, 1898, Congressional Record, p. 2590. 

In the Parsonagze— 

*‘ There is no paper I enjoy more than Forest and Stream. 

reaches me every Monday morning, and it * the first pa 

ones sure that on its clear, fresh I'll find some 
which will be a pleasure for all the week.”—REvV. MYRON 
Coo.eEy, Detroit City. Mich. 


~*~ os cents for current issue. Terms $4 per year; 6 mos., $8. 
of books on outdoor sports will be sent free. 


Bows AND STREAM PUB. CO., - 346 Broadway, New York. 
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Wedding 
Silver 





The Gorham Co., Silversmiths, in directing atten- 
tion to their recent productions intended especially 
for Wedding Gifts, do so with the knowledge that 
never in their history have they been able to pre- 
sent at one time so many entirely new and in every 
way desirable objects for this purpose, including 
as they do every possible requirement for house- 


hold or personal use in Sterling Silver. 


GORHAM MFG. CO. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


Silversmiths 


23 Maiden Lane 
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HOME STUDY COURSES 


IN THE BIBLE 


Four Years’ Course: The Life of the Christ, The Foreshadowings of the Christ, The 
Founding of the Christian Church, The Work of the Old Testament Sages. 


FIFTEEN MINUTES DAILY 


Make your daily reading effective by making it systematic, 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 


The enjoyment of any subject 


comes only with mastery of it. 


WORK CONTINUES 


OCTOBER TO JULY 


Address: THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 


William R. Harper, Principal. 


Hype Park, Cuicaco, ILiInors_ 


Hotel Brunswiek, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 








THe ACADEMY 


OF 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


Collegeville, Pa. 

A school witn many privileges. To an 
efficient faculty of college-trained teachers 
are added the mental stimulus and manifold 
intellectual opportunities of a college com- 
munity. Beautitul situation on high ground. 
Large athletic grounds. Library, laboratory, 
gymnasium. Average expenses: Young 
men, $19% to $240; young women, $190 to 
$225. Liberal system of self-help. For cat- 
alogue, address 


Rev. Henry T. Spangler, D.D., Prin; 





The H. Thane Miller School for 
Girls. (Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 
1856.) School of Language, Literature, Histo- 
ry and Art. Elective courses of study. Prep- 
aration for foreign travel. Family limited in 
number. Address Mrs. H. THANE MILLER, 

Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 








Union Theological Seminary, 
700 Park Avenue. 


The Religion of Israel from the 
Earliest Times to the Exile. 


Six Publie Lectures by 
Pror. Karu Bupp#. D.D., of Strassburg. 
I. The Origin of the Religion of Yahweh. 
Mi lovember 7th, 4:30 P. M. 


onday, 
II. Yahweh and His Rivals 
mW Wednesday, November 9th, 4:30 P. M. 


pigms ¢ bad 
IV. 


Mon y he 7 14th, 4:30 
Vv. aot, onflict in the Southern Wes. 


om. 
nesday, November 16th, 4:30 P. M. 
Vi. meee ollapse and the Basis of its 
Re-establishment 
y, November 18th, 4:30 P. M. 
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‘qtaN ALLIANCE Home, 250 W. 44th St., N.Y. 


Priests, Pro’ _ a, Kings the Cham- 





The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 


|The popular reputation the St. 
Denis has acquired can be 
teadily traced to its 


Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 

- Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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their superior keeping qualities. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 
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New Catalogues FREE. 
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Situation as Managing Housekeeper or 
Secretary. References. Competent. 
DENT office. 
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Novelty Silks, 


$1.00 PER YARD. 


400 Pieces in 175 combinations of the new 
shades. 

Over 30 different patterns, including novel 
Broche effects, Cannele Stripes, Romanesque 
Stripes, Checks, Pekin Reps, Polka Dots, 
Barres, Warp Prints, Ombre Plaids, and 
Bayadere Armures. 

These have either Taffetas or Satin ground ; 
all at the uniform price, 


$1.00 per yard. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








Send for Circular. 
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The Best in the World. 
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SURVEY OF 


The only part of the proto- 
col which now remains to be 
considered by the Com- 
missioners at Paris is that which relates to 
the Philippine Islands. The long contest 
over the Cuban debt came to an end when 
the Spanish Commissioners were convinced 
that the United States Government could 
not be induced to recede from its position. 
Our Commissioners curteously but firmly 
declined to accept responsibility for any 
part of the debt. It is understood, however, 
that the United States. will undertake to 
protect life and property in Cuba until a 
stable independent government shall have 
been set up, and that it will regard any at- 
tempt to evade the payment of the debts of 
Cuban municipalities as dishonest .repudia- 
tion. During the discussion of Spain’s prop- 
osition concerning the great debt incurred 
in attempting to suppress rebellion in the 
island, the situation at Paris became 
strained, and it was reported that the Span- 
ish Commissioners might withdraw or be 
recalled. The settlement of the controversy 
involved the acceptance by Spain of those 
provisions of the protocol which relate to 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Ladrone Islands. 
On the 27th ult. the announcement was 
quite generally made by leading journals, 
but without official confirmation, that our 
Government had decided to demand a ces- 
sion of all the Philippine Islands. - It is re- 
ported that when the Commissioners were 
appointed the President was inclined to 
take only a naval station, and that the Com- 
missioners’ instructions until a short time 
ago required the cession of nothing more 
_ than the island of Luzon. But it is said 
that the President has recently been moved 
by the exhibition of public sentiment on 
this question, and by a conviction that the 


The Peace 
Negotiations. 


THE WORLD 


possession of Luzon alone would involve us 
in complications with the other islands and 
certain foreign powers, to decide that we 
must have control of the entire archipelago. 
Spain’s debt incurred on account of the 
Philippines is $40,000,000. Unofficial re- 
ports from Paris say that Spain, knowing 
that she could not rule the remaining 
islands if Luzon should be taken, may con- 
sent to cede all of them upon condition that 
the United States shall assume this debt and 
pay something in addition. There are some 
indications that our Government may be in- 
duced to assume the debt—a large part of 
which was incurred for improvements—or 
to pay in cash a sum equal to the principal 
of it. As to this question, however, con- 
flicting reports are published, and it is said 
that Spain may withdraw from the confer- 
ence if our Government shall decline to pay 
a considerable sum in addition to the debt. 





The best estimates indicate that - 
the coming election will give 
the Republicans a majority in 
the House of Representatives during the 
two years following March 4th next, altho it 
is admitted by Republican authorities that 
the present majority, which is.a little more 
than 50 votes, :.will be reduced. Chairman 
Babcock, of the Republican Congressional 
Committee, has published his estimate, 
which is that the majority in the next Con- 
gress will not fall below 27. A canvass 
made by the New York Herald (Ind.), with 
the assistance of nine prominent papers in 
the chief cities, gives the Republicans a 
majority of 23. The New York Evening Post 
(Ind.) publishes a table which points to a 
Republican majority of 11. The New York 
World (Dem.) figures out the small majority 
of 5 on the Democratic side. In about two- 


The Next 
Congress. 





1228 , 


thirds of. the Congressional . districts the 
Democrats have expressed approval of the 
Chicago silver platform of 1896; in nearly 
all of the remaining districts they have 
ignored the silver issue or supported the 
principles of the party in general terms. 
The Democrats of the South and West- are 
committed in the Congressional campaign 
to the support of the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, and the management 
of the party’s literary bureau and collection 
agency has been intrusted to “Coin” Har- 
vey, a well-known Silverite. Of the nine 
Democratic candidates for Congress in the 
New York City districts only one has been 
induced to define his attitude toward the 
currency issue, and that one announces his 
adhesion to the doctrines of Bryan. The 
Republicans generally are even more em- 
phatic than they were two years ago in sup- 
port of the existing currency standard. 
They stand by the President’s policy con- 
cerning the problems disclosed by the con- 
clusion of the war, while the Democrats, 
their party being divided on the questions 
presented by the victories at Manila, have 
as a rule avoided positive declarations on 
this subject. 





The Peace Jubilee in Phila- 
delphia drew great crowds 
of visitors to the city, and 
in every way was a very successful celebra- 
tion. The introductory services in the 
churches on Sunday, the 23d ult., were fol- 
lowed on the 25th by a great naval parade, 
in which the yacht “ May,” carrying Secre- 
tary Long, Captain Evans and Governor 
Hastings, and followed by more than 200 
vessels, passed nine warships anchored in 
the Delaware and was saluted by their guns. 
Four of the ships were the “ Texas,” the 
“New Orleans,” the “ Gloucester” and the 
“Winslow.” A pouring rain prevented the 
civic parade on the 26th, but it was only 
postponed until the 28th. In the evening 
the President arrived and attended a recep- 
tion at the Union League. On Thursday, 
the 27th, there was a fine parade of 25,000 
soldiers, sailors and marines, who were re- 
viewed by the President. Lt. Hobson and 
four of the men who helped him to sink the 
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“Merrimac” were to be seen on the top of 
a tally-ho coach. In the evening the Presi- 
dent, with three members of the Cabinet, 
General Miles, General Shafter, Captain 
Evans and other prominent visitors, were 
guests at a dinner of the Clover Club, and 
the President afterward informally received 
the public at the Academy of Music. At the 
dinner General Miles and General Shafter 
greeted each other with noticeable cordiality 
and were heartily applauded. Captain Evans 
told the story of the destruction of Cervera’s 
ships and after a patriotic speech from Hob- 
son General Miles walked from one end of 
the room to the other to shake the hand of 
the hero of the “ Merrimac,” while the entire 
party cheered enthusiastically. 





Reports concerning the 
Cuban Assembly at Santa 
Cruz show that Gen. Cal- 
ixto Garcia has been unexpectedly in- 
fluential thus far in opposing the policy of 
the extremists. He urges that the insur- 
gents should have confidence in the good 
faith of the United States and should co- 
operate with the forces of this country in 
improving the condition of the island. Gen. 
Gomez, on the other hand, represents those © 
who distrust the United States and who de- 
mand that our Government shall turn the 
island over to the insurgent organization. 
Garcia, who was elected temporary chair- 
man, would disband the insurgent army, 
dissolve the Provisional Government, and 
procure the appointment of a committee of 
three to lay the case of the insurgents be- 
fore President McKinley and co-operate 
with the American army of occupation. 
The influence of Gen. Gomez and the Pro- 
visional Government has been exerted to 
prevent the disarming and disbandment of 
the insurgent forces, and Gen. Martel has 
even published an address in which he 
urges the Cubans to resist the landing of 
American troops. As the Assembly is com- 
posed almost exclusively of military dele- 
gates, Gen. Garcia’s policy may eventually 
be rejected. The Evacuation Commission- , 
ers advise that war ships be sent to Cuban 
ports, because the insurgents are restive 
and some of them may become bandits. 
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Some consideration has been given to the 
proposition that our Government shall ad- 
vance about $2,000,000 to be used in pay- 
ments to the insurgent soldiers upon con- 
dition that they shall give up their arms and 
go to work. It is reported that Gen. Butler, 
of the Commission, approves in part the 
plan suggested by the late Col. Waring, for 
the employment of the insurgent soldiers as 
a kind of police force, and that Secretary 
Alger will ask for legislation permitting the 
enlistment of soldiers from the Cuban army. 
Our Government will assume control of the 
civil administration on December ist, and 
Spain will be required to withdraw her 
troops on or before January 1st. At San- 
tiago Gen. Wood, with the assistance of an 
advisory council of Cubans, is carrying out 
his plans for the improvement of the city, 
which include the organization of a semi- 
military police force. Wealthy Cubans have 
given him the use of tracts of land, which 
poor men are to cultivate under his direc- 
tion. 





There appears to have been 
no foundation in fact for the 
report recently published, 
that the Panama Canal Company was about 
to offer its rights and plant to the United 
States. M. Hutin, the Director-General of 
the company, who arrived at New York last 
week from Paris, says that “it has. never 
once entered the minds” of the company’s 
officers to offer ‘‘ the enterprise for sale to 
the American or any other Government.” 
Work on the canal, he says, “has been 
prosecuted without cessation for three 
years past”’ by from three to four thousand 
employees. For some time there have been 
in Nicaragua three Americans, represent- 
ing a New York house engaged in the South 
American trade and certain contractors who 
did a considerable part of the work on the 
Chicago drainage canal. These men have 
procured from President Zelaya a conces- 
sion for the construction of a canal on the 
Nicaragua route, but they are required to 
make terms with the existing Maritime 
Canal Company, whose concession will not 
expire until October 1st, 1899. Additional 
complications are presented .by the conces- 
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sion to a Liverpool company of rights on a 
steamboat route which is a part of the canal 
route. Published reports from Washington 
‘say that the Government desires to promote 
the construction of the canal under the 
terms of the bill pending in Congress, which 
provides for the Government’s support of 
a company using the concession which may 
expire next year. The Secretary of State 
remarks that the granting of a new conces- 
sion before the completion of the Walker 
Commission’s report and the assembling of 
Congress would be unsatisfactory to our 
Government. The grant or option recently 
procured from President Zelaya must be rat- 
ified by the Congress of Nicaragua and by 
Costa Rica, and Costa Rica may express its 
disapproval. In his address to Congress on 
this subject Zelaya expressed the opinion 
that the Maritime Company’s concession had 
been forfeited. 





The Chamber of Deputies 
convened in Paris October 
25th and immediately the 
disturbing elements came to the surface. 
The session had scarcely been declared open 
when M. Dérouléde rushed to the tribune 
and commenced a furious attack upon Gen- 
eral Chanoine, Minister of War. The general 
was exasperated and rushed himself to the 
tribune in a rage while M. Dérouléde hastily 
disappeared from the other side. The gen- 
eral denied that he was disloyal to the army; 
declared that he shared the belief of his 
predecessors that Dreyfus was guilty and re- 
signed his portfolio. This was entirely con- 
trary to all precedent, which ruled that his 
resignation should have been presented to 
the President. There was a furious uproar 
throughout the Chamber, and Premier 
Brisson on stepping to the tribune could 
scarcely gain a hearing. At last a recess 
was taken, and two hours later on assem- 
bling an effort was made to save the situa- 
tion. An order of the day favorable to the 
Government was carried by a very small 
majority, then came another attack, and a 
demand that the Government promise to put 
an end to the insults to the army was passed 
by. a vote of 296 to 243, notwithstanding the 
assertion of the Premier that he had never 
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permitted. the army to be insulted. A mo- 
tion on behalf of the Ministry, expressing 
confidence that it would prevent the cam- 
paign against the army, was defeated by a 
vote of 286 to 231. The resignation of the 
Ministry immediately became necessary, and 
after a little more tumult the Chamber ad- 
journed to meet November 4th. Meantime 
M. Lockroy, the Minister of Marine, took 
charge of the Ministry of War. In the dis- 
cussion with President Faure as to a new 
Cabinet the essential point was that the civil 
authority should be maintained as against the 
military. There was, therefore, a strong ef- 
fort to secure as Minister of War M. De 
Freycinet. He, however, said that it would 
be unwise for him to serve if M. Ribot 
should be selected as Premier, both of them 
being Protestants and liable to arouse the 
opposition of the populace. After corsider- 
able discussion and conference the Cabinet 
was finally made up to include as its princi- 
pal members M. Dupuy as Premier, MM. 
Lockroy, De Freycinet, Peytral, Delcassé and 
Lebret. M. Delcassé retains the position of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Lockroy that 
of Marine and M. De Freycinet that of War. 
An additional reason for not calling M. Ribot 
to the Premiership was that he had been 
rather prominent in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties as a supporter of the Brisson Cabinet. 





In the midst of the Cabinet 
crisis the Court of Cassation 
met on October 27th to decide 
upon the question of revision of the Dreyfus 
trial. The history of the case was reviewed 
by M. Bard, who had been assigned to in- 
vestigate the application. He read a long 
review of the case dealing with the appeal 
of Madame Dreyfus, the forgery and suicide 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry, the bordereau 
and Major Esterhazy’s connection with it, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Du Paty de Clam’s ac- 
tion, etc. His presentation covered only the 
facts already known, the private dossier be- 
ing still in the hands of the War Depart- 
ment. He also read a letter by M. Sarrien, 
Minister of Justice in the preceding Cabinet, 
declaring that there had been no confession 
secured from Dreyfus. He summed up with 
a strong recommendation for revision, de- 
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claring that Lieutenant-Colonel Henry was 
the chief instigator of the prosecution, that 
the evidence in the bordereau was worthless 
and that there was nothing to justify the 
condemnation by court martial. The next 
day the argument was continued, responded 
to by the public prosecutor, M. Manau. On 
the 29th the court gave its decision, affirm- 
ing that all had been presented in regular 
order and in due time, but that the docu- 
ments produced did not place the court in a 
position to decide on the merits of the case, 
and therefore it ordered a supplementary 
inquiry. With regard to the application for 
a suspension of the penalty it affirmed that 
there was no ground for it, dnd hence Drey- 
fus remains under arrest. The effect of the 
decision has been to calm the public mind 
most noticeably. There seems to be a real- 
ization that for the first time they have had 
the truth set before them and a revulsion of 
popular feeling is manifest, especially in the 
country districts. Even in Paris it is ac- 
knowledged that the matter has now defi- 
nitely entered on a judicial phase and Coun- 
selor Bard’s report has met with praise on 
every hand. Even M. de Cassagnac now ad- 
mits that a retrial could no more be derog- 
atory to the army than the reversal of the 
judgment of a lower court by a court of ap- 
peal could impair the integrity of the 
French judiciary. The matter which now 
raises the most of interest is the question 
whether the private dossier will be furnished 
by the military to the civil court. It is as- 
serted in one of the prominent Paris papers 
that it has been burned. It is noticeable, 
however, that the general state of feeling 
throughout the country is far more quiet. 





Early in the week the air was 
full of rumors of war between 
England and France. There was 
said to be exceptional activity in the arsenals 
and dockyards, and the press of both coun- 
tries was decidedly belligerent, altho the 
English were the most excited. Then came 
the French Cabinet crisis, in which-not a 
word was said about Fashoda, and it be- 
came evident at once that the whole Nile* 
question had comparatively little hold on the 
French people. Even the report, almost im- 
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mediately denied, that England would de- 
clare a protectorate over Dgypt had little ef- 
fect, and there seems to have arisen a gen- 
eral feeling in England that. matters were 
not nearly as serious as was supposed. This 
has been assisted by the unusually firm 
stand taken by Lord Salisbury, supported 
fully by the Liberal leaders, and the concili- 
atory tone of M. Delcassé. A Cabinet meet- 
ing was. held October 27th, the results of 
which have. been summarized as follows: (1) 
Marchand must be withdrawn from Fashoda 
unconditionally; (2) when that is done it will 
be determined whether further discussion 
shall be had; (8) every possible facility is to 
be furnished Marchand to withdraw by 
whichever route he chooses; (4) it hedoes not 
withdraw there will be no interference with 
his remaining at Fashoda, but reinforcements 
will not be permitted to reach him, and he 
will be treated curteously as a foreign vis- 
itor and nothing more; (5) therefore it is left 
to France to adopt any-.active measures to 
precipitate a conflict. The French Cabinet 
crisis made it evident that nothing could be 
done until after the formation of the new 
Cabinet, and the fact that the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs is to remain in the hands of 
M. Delcassé is looked upon as auguring well 
for peace. 





Following close on the action of 
the British Cabinet the Fashoda 
question received an additional 
quietus by the news that Major Marchand 
had left Fashoda and reached Khartum. 
This was understood to mean that the 
French Government had practically yielded 
the whole Fashoda question, or at least 
would not under any circumstances go to 
war about it. The arrival in London of Gen- 
eral Kitchener (now Lord Kitchener of Khar- 
tum and Aspall, in the county of Suffolk) has 
also served to calm English feeling. He has 
had a most enthusiastic welcome and has 
taken occasion to speak most highly of Major 
Marchand’s curtesy and high character. He 
believes that while the situation is un- 
doubtedly critical. a calm discussion will se- 
cure a solution acceptable to both nations. 
It is generally supposed that Major Mar- 
chand was not ordered to leave Fashoda but 
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was permitted to do so. It is reported that 
the general condition of the men of his ex- 
pedition is miserable, after their long and 
trying march from the French Kongo 
through the as yet only partially explored 
region of Central Africa, and that they must 
speedily leave Fashoda and come north if 
they are not to die from the effects of hunger 


-and disease. 





It looks after all as if the 
Czar’s proposal might 
work out some results. At 
least it is announced from St. Petersburg 
that all the Governments invited have ac- — 
cepted, and are to send three delegates each. 
As all the European and American Govern- 
ments are invited, as well as most of those 
in Eastern Asia, China and Japan included, 
it wil be a most notable assembly of diplo- 
mats. The outlines of the program have not 
yet been drawn, but Count Muravieff, the 
Foreign Minister, has gone to see the Czar 
at his country seat at Livadia, in the 
Crimea, to consult in regard to it. The 
Count is said to be very enthusiastic and 
hopeful of great results. The relation of 
the Czar to the situation in France has been 
watched very carefully, and it is affirmed 
by some apparently well posted that his in- 
fluence has not been small in the direction 
of peaceful and just action. It is said that 
he has quite positively championed the case 
of Captain Dreyfus, and the Russian cen- 
sorship has permitted the publication of two 
articles by the president of the Russian 
Court of Appeals, declaring that the Drey- 
fus trial was a return to the lettres de 
cachet and the days of the Bastile, and also 
attacking sharply the prosecution of Emile 
Zola. The French Government, it is re- 
ported, protested and tried to get the articles 
suppressed, but without success. 


The Czar and 
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The Emperor and Hm- 
press arrived at Haifa 
October 25th, visiting 
Cesarea and the plain of Sharon on the next 
day and starting on the 27th for Jaffa. The 
long ride of eight hours was very wearisome, 
and it is said that some of the horses of the 
Turkish escort dropped on the way. The 
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arrival at Haifa was not attended by the 
éclat that was anticipated. There was no 
salute ready for the party, who remained 
for four hours on the imperial yacht and 
then landed. The Turkish fleet which was 
to greet them did not reach the port until 
after the party had left for Jaffa, and then 
it fired its salute. On October 29th the party 
reached Jerusalem, their approach being 
through triumphal arches, and in every way 
enthusiasm and delight were manifested. 
From the Tower of David they went on foot 
to the Church of the «Holy Sepulcher, where 
they were received by the Catholic, Greek 
and Armenian clergy, the patriarchs present- 
ing addresses eulogizing the devotion of the 
Emperor to religion, and then proceeded to 
the German Evangelical Church. On the 
30th they attended service in the Evangelical 
Church in Bethlehem, visiting also the 
Church of the Nativity. Wherever the party 
passed German colonists there was a recep- 
tion, and in response to one address of wel- 
come in behalf of the German Catholics of 
Palestine, the Emperor said: that he was 
glad to affirm “once and for all that my 
Catholic subjects may always be sure of my 
imperial protection when and where it may 
be required.” The greatest significance of 
the visit is generally regarded to be in its 
political influence. The German press are by 
no means very cordial in their indorsement 
of it and the Russian press looks upon the 
whole move with great suspicion, consider- 
ing it an underhand plot on the part of Ger- 
many and England against Russia, one spe- 
cial aim being the undermining of Russian 
influence in Turkey and the position of the 
Orthodox Greek Church in Palestine. It is 
therefore affirmed that Russia is making ad- 
vances to Austria with a view to counter- 
balancing this influence. The Sultan’s lay- 
ish extravagance has created intense dissat- 
isfaction, it is reported, among the Turks, 
and placards have been posted on the 
mosques and in the streets of Constanti- 
nople denouncing the extraordinary sums 
spent on the Emperor, which money, it is 
stated, comes out of Mohammedan pockets. 
There does not appear, however, to be any 
great certainty in the matter, for another re- 
port states that all these expenses are paid 
out of the Sultan’s private purse. So far as 
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the Holy Land trip is concerned the entire 
expenses are paid by Germany. 





The situation in China does not 
appear to have become more 
quiet. As a counterpoise to the 
presence in Peking of the foreign troops the 
Chinese Government has ‘brought in large 
bodies of Chinese troops, who have caused 
great uneasiness among the foreigners by 
their turbulent actions. The diplomats de- 
manded of the Tsung-li-Yamen that the sol- 
diery, who are mostly Mohammedans, be re- 
moved. Whether this can be done is not 
altogether certain, as the only available 
troops with which to do it are the foreign- 
drilled force in the neighborhood of Tien- 
tsin, whose general is not on the best of 
terms, it is reported, with the Palace. The 
situation is apparently disturbing the Dow- 
ager Empress, and she is said to have in- 
formed the Tsung-li-Yamen that while re- 
forms are absolutely necessary, progressive 
measures in the various departments are im- 
practicable until the Government has the 
support of a powerful army and navy. 
The Emperor’s condition appears to be still 
uncertain. There have been reports of his 
death, which, however, have not been sub- 
stantiated. It is stated on good authority 
that one of the propositions presented to the 
Emperor of China before the recent coup @’ état, 
and which had considerable to do with the 
revolution, was “ that a careful comparison 
be made between Confucianism and Chris- 
tianity, with a view to utilizing the latter.” 
It was the refusal of these officials to present 
this with the other points in the memorial 
which occasioned their degradation and ap- 
parently furnished the immediate pretext 
for the revolution. The convention provid- 
ing for the lease of Wei-Hai-Wei to great 
Britain, just published in London, permits 
the use of the leased territory by Chinese 
troops in warships, and this is interpreted 
by some to mean that Great Britain is to 
recognize China’s military forces. There 
has been another appalling disaster in Cen- 
tral China from the overflowing of the Yel- 
low River. Villages have been swept away 
by hundreds and thousands of people 
drowned, the crops also being destroyed. 
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THE PROBLEM OF HAWAII. 


BY THE HON. GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, 


Ex-SENATOR FROM VERMONT. 


Hawall is about two thousand miles west 
south west from San Francisco. There are 
twelve islands of sufficient size to be named. 
Hight of these are 

Hawaii, four thousand square miles. 

Maui, eight hundred square miles. 

Kahulaui, sixty-five square miles. 

Lanai, one hundred square miles. 

Molokai, two hundred square miles. 

Oahu, five hundred square miles. 

Kauai, six hundred and forty square miles. 

Niihau, ninety-five square miles, 

The other four islands are substantially 
mere barren rocks and need not be de- 
scribed. The islands embrace about. four de- 
grees of latitude and about seven degrees of 
longitude. Their geographical centre is 
about twenty degrees north of the equator 
and they are, of course, in the tropics, sub- 
ject to tropical influences, both in respect of 
physical characteristics and the influence of 
such a situation upon the races of men of 
temperate zones who have attempted to es- 
tablish themselves there. While these is- 
lands are far better than most other tropical 
islands in climatic respects, the malign influ- 
ence which has made successful resistance 
to Anglo-Saxon colonization everywhere in 
the tropics, exists to some extent, modified 
and mitigated by the mountain heights of 
the islands and by the oceanic influences 
which surround them. But the experience 
of centuries has proven, the whole world 
round, that colonies capable of perpetuating 
races and the social conditions of the people 
of the United States and northern Europe 
have never been able to exist and increase 
- in the tropics. It cannot, therefore, be ex- 
pected that the Hawaiian Islands can ever 
come to be like any of the states or home 
territories of the United States. Such civili- 
zation and liberty and order as can be de- 
veloped in these islands must be imposed 
upon their people by external power, as in 
the case of the tropical possessions of Great 
Britain, or else they must be waited for in 


the hitherto unsuccessful experiments of 
self-government by the natives of the islands, 
with the addition of a very large percentage 
of Japanese, Chinese and so forth. 

The previous governments of the islands, 
whether under the brief republic that pre- 
ceded annexation, or under the monarchy, 
have never been governments of the people 
in any such sense as the people of the United 
States understand these terms. These gov- 
ernments had paper constitutions, but a 
practical government carried on only under 
suffrage extremely limited either to educa- 
tion or property. The present population is 
said, in the official reports of committees of 
Congress, to be 109,000, made up of natives, 
54,848; Japanese, 24,407; Chinese, 21,616; 
Americans, 3,000; British, 2,200; Germans, 
1,400; Norwegians and French, 479; other 
nations, 1,055. These figures are deduced 
from the reports of Senator Davis and Rep- 
resentative Hitt, submitted to Congress last 
spring. Thus, of the whole population there 
are only 8,134 who are not either natives or 
Kanakas or Japanese or Chinese, There 
are, therefore, about thirteen per cent., at 
most, of people who can be supposed to have 
any idea of the nature and responsibilities 
of republican self-government. 

It is, however, an accomplished fact that 
Hawaii is now under the dominion of the 
United States, and its islands are a part of 
the United States, as much as any part of the 
Republic. All the people who inhabit these 
islands, and who were subjects of their 
queen, and who then came under the gov- 
ernment of the so-called republic that over- 
threw the queen’s government, became by 
the act of annexation citizens of the United 
States and entitled to all the rights of other 
citizens residing in any territory. The 
method of annexation is now of no conse- 
quence as touching the condition of the is- 
lands and the responsibility that attaches to 
our dominion over them, The fact that the 
Senate, failing to have the majority of two- 
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thirds necessary to annexation by treaty, re- 
nounced one of its most salutary powers in 
respect of our foreign relations, and has by 
a mere majority united with the House of 
Representatives in committing the treaty 
making power to the joint action of both, 
does not change the situation. The thing is 
done and it only remains for Congress to 
provide laws for the government of these 
islands. 

If the wisdom of the theory of government 
as well as the experience of mankind is 
worth anything, it is plain that this govern- 
ment cannot be entrusted to the people 
themselves by such establishments as have 
been made in respect of our home territories. 
It is evident that suffrage founded, as it has 
been in our home territories, upon citizen- 
ship alone, for the election of a legislative 
assembly, clothed with the power to make 
laws for the territory, would be disastrous. 
Congress has, undoubtedly, the power to 
govern territories according to its discretion, 
conformably to the fundamental personal 
rights of equality and justice that the con- 
stitution secures to every citizen within the 
dominion of the United States. But does the 
constitution authorize Congress to declare 
that a citizen of one territory may vote and 
that a citizen of another may not? If the 
absolute rights of citizens in the territories 
of the United States are merely civil rights 
as distinguished from political, such a dif- 
ference in government might be established. 
It may be fairly presumed that the funda- 
mental rights, which must be equal every- 
where, do not include purely political ways 
and that Congress may provide without in- 
fringing the constitution for governing New 
Mexico by universal local suffrage and in 
governing Hawaii by a commission, or by 
any other method that shall seem to it most 
expedient. 

Assuming then that Congress has com- 
plete power, the serious question is, What 
government is best to be now instituted for 
these islands? The government hitherto has 
been based, or purported to be based, on a 
very limited suffrage of its subjects and 
citizens, the test for the lower house being 
educational and the test for the upper house 
being property. It is obvious that if local 
representative government is to exist there 
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under present conditions, with any reason- 
able chance of safety, the suffrage must be 
limited; but whether the property qualifica- 
tion for the election of a law-making assem- 
bly is one that ought to be continued or 
adopted, is open to very grave doubt. It is 
one thing to say that where property bears 
the money burdens of a government the 
holders of that property should, to a large 
degree, control the imposition of such bur- 
dens, but it is quite another thing to say 
that the property holders alone shall have 
a voice in making laws that affect the com- 
mon rights of citizens in all their civil, so- 
cial and political relations. The citizens of 
these islands ought, upon fundamental prin- 
ciples, to have a voice in the government to 
the full extent they are capable of an intelli- 
gent exercise of the function of making their 
laws and choosing their rulers. But, as we 
have seen, the whole number of citizens who 
can be supposed to be able to fulfil such 
functions, amounts to only eight or ten thou- 
sand, and this number includes women and 
children as well as men, so that if the right 
to vote be confined to those who have the 
educational qualifications existing in some 
of our own states, we should have only three 
or four or five thousand voters, at the most, 
to select the representative law-makers for 
the whole people. A political community so 
organized cannot be called either democratic, 
or, in modern sense, republican; it is a con- 
centrated aristocracy. In such a state of 
things, Congress ought to consider whether 
it would not be better for the interests of 
the people of the islands, both in respect of 
preserving their civil equality and safety and 
promoting their progress, itself to establish 
a code of laws for the islands, administered 
by a governor and council appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Under our system of government our co- 
lonial establishments have been, and are, en- 
tirely different from those of Great Britain 
and other nations, With us a colony has 
always been so formed as really to provide 
for its admission as a state of the Union, 
with its representation in the Senate equal 
to that of every other state, and its repre- 
sentation in the lower house according to 
population. In respect of distant and out- 
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lying territories, therefore, our country ‘is ex- 
posed to dangers which do not and cannot 
exist in respect of the colonial establish- 
ments of other nations. 

It is almost an axiom in the philosophy of 
government, that a government of the peo- 
ple and by the people is successful in pro- 
portion to the homogeneousness of those 
who compose it. Without this, discords and 
antagonisms of interest and ambition con- 
tinually arise. Parties have been and will 
continue to be tempted to admit new states 
into the Union, according as they may be- 
lieve that senators and representatives will 
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support the policy of a particular party, 
without having due regard to the nature of 
the state and its representation, covering 
long periods of time. A mistake in the ad- 
mission of a state is one that can never be 
cured otherwise than by revolution. How 
far two senators from Hawaii would be fit 
in any given period to make laws for taxing 
the inhabitants of the existing states and for 
expending the public treasure for objects 
common to all the people of this continental 
republic, is a question for the not distant 
future. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MR. CROKER AND THE BENCH. 


BY WHEELER H. PECKHAM, 


ForMERLY PRESIDENT OF THE New York City Bar ASSOCIATION. 


THE present pending election presents the 
usual and perhaps not more than the usual 
amount of controversy between the political 
parties taking part therein. 

There is, however, one question which is 
not only unusual, but so far as I remember 
has never before been presented to the 
electorate—certainly never before with the 
definite clearness and boldness with which 
it is now presented. 

Mr. Croker tells us that Tammany Hall as 
a political organization refused to nominate 
Justice Daly because that justice had in the 
discharge of his duty failed to give “‘ proper 
consideration ” to the wishes of Tammany 
Hall, 

Mr. Croker is careful to tell us that this 
dereliction of Justice Daly was not in re- 
spect to any personal request of Mr. Croker, 
and that it consisted wholly in a failure to 
extend “ proper consideration ” to the wishes 
of Tammany Hall as a political organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Croker is undoubtedly right in saying 
that Justice Daly was “discovered” and 
“elected” by Tammany Hall. 

When Justice Daly was first elected as 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, he had 
not the prominence or reputation either as 
lawyer or otherwise which possibly he 
should have had to entitle him to the nomi- 
nation to that high office. 


In the sense that he possessed the qualities 
for which he had not as yet made a reputa- 
tion, Tammany Hall may be said to have 
“discovered ’”’ him, and after having “ dis- 
covered” him that Tammany Hall should 
have twice nominated and elected him is 
surely to the great credit of Tammany Hall. 

Does any one pretend that Justice Daly, 
after a service of twenty-eight years, is less 
learned, less able, less honest, less independ- 
ent, or less likely to satisfactorily discharge 
the duties of his office to The People and to 
the suitors in his Court than he was at the 
time of either of the prior elections when he 
was a candidate ? Not a hint of that kind 
has been suggested. The whole community, 
without, so far as I know or have heard, a 
single exception, unite in the conclusion that 
he has been and if elected will continue to be 
an honest, independent, upright, able Judge. 

Nor have I ever heard a suggestion that in 
the particular instance wherein he is charged 
with having failed to extend “ proper con- 
sideration ” to the wishes of Tammany Hall 
by declining to appoint a certain person an 
officer of the Court he did not act uprightly 
and conscientiously, and simply because he 
thought the appointment one not fit to be 
made. 

Thesin then charged to Justice Daly is not 
a lack of party fealty in the distribution of 
his official patronage, but a refusal to sur- 
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render to Tammany Hall the execution of 
the duties and functions which the constitu- 
tion, the laws and the people had confided to 
him. 

Now I am not one of those who decline to 
recognize the obligations of party, or who 
think that the patronage of an office can be 
properly distributed only by failing to recog- 
nize the claims of one’s political supporters. 
No such question here arises. 

The question here framed and formulated 
by the situation, and by Mr. Croker himself, 
is whether Justice Daly was bound to dele- 
gate to Tammany Hall the exercise of the 
functions of the office to which he had been 
elected, and to appoint a man whom Justice 
Daly regarded as unfit. 

If that be so it is but a step, and not a long 
one, to saying that in the distribution of all 
the patronage of his office the Judge must 
defer to the wishes of Tammany Hall or 
be found guilty of “ want of proper con- 
sideration.” 

The line as to what is “‘ proper considera- 
tion ” is to he drawn by Tammany itself, or 
by any other political organization which 
may be credited with having elected the 
justice. 

Take the case of a large property about to 
be put into the hands of a receiver—substi- 
tuted trustee—temporary administrator or 
administering officer by whatever name de- 
scribed. Think of the horde of political 
cormorants gloating like vultures over their 
prey and demanding that they or some of 
them, however unfit, be selected in order to 
satisfy that “ proper consideration” for the 
political organization which we are now told 
is one of the tacit conditions of the ac- 
ceptance of judicial office. 

The supposed case is not imaginative only. 
He would be a bold lawyer who would say 
that he knows of no concrete case to which 
the general description applies. 

Mr. Carter in his address at the meeting 
of the lawyers at Carnegie Hall said with 
the moderation and care which characterize 
him that though the New York bench, as a 
whole, deservedly stood high, yet that it was 
undeniable that it did not fully sustain the 
high reputation it once enjoyed. 

In other words—mine, not his—it has begun 
to depreciate. 
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Within a quite recent period a judge of 
high character has told me that they who. 
did not know could hardly believe the 
amount of pressure which in such cases was. 
brought to bear upon a judge. 

The enormous crowd of unworthies which. 
the thoroughness of modern political organ-- 
ization gathers together under quasi prom-- 
ises of gain makes it certain that what- 
ever the leaders can reach that they will 
take and distribute among their greedy fol- 
lowers; and is there any man weak enough: 
to suppose that they have stopped or in their 
growing strength will stop at the door of the- 
sacred functions of the judiciai office ? 

This issue, thus boldly stated by Mr.. 
Croker in his capacity as leader of Tam- 
many Hall, cannot be limited to the mere- 
appointment to a petty office. 

It involves the right of Tammany Hall and’ 
of any other political organization to dom- 
inate the execution of his duties by any ju- 
dicial officer whom it may have nominated’ 
and elected. It involves subordinating the- 
Courts to such organizations. 

It means an acceptance by the people of 
the doctrine that the strong, and in most 
cases unscrupulous, men who obtain eontrol 
of such organizations shall extend their 
malign and debasing influence into the- 
sacred halls of justice and dictate the de- 
crees which their creatures there shall 
register. 

Don’t let the people imagine that it means: 
any less than this. Don’t let them imagine 
that there are no concrete cases where it has. 
not meant just this. 

Let them fully understand that as their 
wealth and prosperity have increased, so- 
necessarily has that frightful temptation of 
the just judge, judicial patronagé, increased; 
hnd so have the necessities and the rapacity 
of political organizations increased. It is be- 
cause of these things that in recent days the- 
high reputation of the old Courts has not 
been sustained, and it is because of these 
things if they are not stopped that their 
“ future will not copy fair their past.” 

Now can we learn from the past the in- 
evitable result that will follow from this new 
departure demanded by Mr. Croker that our- 
judges shall be subservient to Tammany 
Hall ? 
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As we know human nature from human 
history it is the strong—not the good or the 
wise—men of the world who have governed. 
If to strength, goodness and wisdom were 
united, it was fortunate; but strength has 
always been indispensable—not indeed to 
holding office—but to ruling. 

The first check on the arbitrary power of 
the ruler was to take away from him the 
legislative power, and the last check devised 
on the absolutism of executive and legisla- 
tive power is that of an absolutely independ- 
ent judiciary of long tenure with power to 
adjudge when either of the others out- 
stripped the limits of their constitutional 
powers. 5 

Here as nowhere else in the world is the 
judicial office a great office. 

Executive and legislature alike must sub- 
mit to its decrees. The Court and the Court 
alone can say to them—here is the line— 
“thus far and no further canst thou go.” 
The position in our country of the judicial 
division of the great powers of government 
is unique. There is nothing, there never has 
been anything, like it in the world. 

Here and here alone does a Court adjudge 
‘“‘in the peaceful forms of judicial procedure, 
controversies that elsewhere are decided 
only by the arbitrament of the sword.” 

This principle is the last and greatest step 
taken by people in the organization of gov- 
ernment to advance the civilization of man- 
kind. ; 

What is the value of the civilization of 
France, where one accused of crime may be 
tried and convicted and sentenced to a 
frightful punishment without having seen or 
heard some of the evidence produced against 
him; when the allegation that the publica- 
tion of the evidence would conflict with the 
interests of the Government is sufficient to 
insure its secrecy, but insufficient to prevent 
its use to inculpate the prisoner, though with 
out being made known to him or subjected 
to the ordeal of cross-examination ? 

What the value of the civilization of Ger- 
many, where for the least warmth of discus- 
sion of the administration of public affairs 
by the executive, one may be subjected to an 
infamous punishment for lése majesté ? 

What that of Russia with the liability of 
the subject to imprisonment by adminis- 
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trative process without ever hearing of what 
he has been accused ? 

England with her independent judges—her 
trial by jury—her writ of habeas corpus—has 
made these things impossible within her ter- 
ritory, but it was left for America to secure 
the rights of the citizen not only against the 
executive but even against the encroach- 
ments of the legislature. 

To protect the rights thus entrusted to it, 
to restrict the usurpations and encroach- 
ments of the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government, the judiciary 
needs strong, fearless, independent men. 

It is the weakest branch—it can adjudge— 
but must rely on others to execute—it can 
draw the line of limitation of power, but it 
must rely on others to see that its mandates 
are obeyed. It can act when and only when 
its action is invoked, but when it has acted 
the parties must see to the execution of its 
decrees. 

Heretofore its judgments have been en- 
forced because respected, but it is an insti- 
tution which but for the respect it deserves 
and commands would be powerless before 
executive or legislature. 

But what can be said or hoped from it if 
this new political doctrine of Mr. Croker’s 
Tammany Hall is to prevail ? 

Judges elected on that platform must of 
course conform to its principles. 

With our time tenures they will know that 
even two terms—twenty-eight years—of 
faithful and distinguished service will weigh 
as nothing in favor of keeping their place 
as against a failure to appoint to a petty 
office as directed by the political boss who 
may have attained his position during their 
term. 

With every access of political necessity the 
line of “‘ proper consideration ” is rapidly ad- 
vanced. To-day it is the petty Court officer, 
to-morrow the receiver, trustee or other ad- 
ministrator of an estate that is demanded, 
and the next day it is a judgment favorable 
to a rascally officer or contractor that is re- 
quired. In this, as in all things, it is but 
“the first step that costs.” 

A judge must be absolutely independent or 
he is dependent. For him there is no mid- 
dle course. 

He cannot be made to do what he honestly 
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thinks should not be done, without loss of 
self respect; he cannot do it and “to his 
own self be true,” and without self respect 
his usefulness to the public, to himself or to 
any man is irretrievably gone forever. 

To you men of New York this question is 
now presented. I cannot discuss it as an 
abstraction; as a possible future misfortune. 

It is an actual present reality. Now—at 
this moment—at this election it must be de- 
cided. 

It is for you to say whether you will accept 
the doctrine and elect the men who stand for 
the organization which has announced it, 
that a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York is in the performance of 
his duties bound to defer to the directions of 
Tammany Hall, or will with stentorian tones 
reject the doctrine and reject the men who 
are its exponents, and insist upon the .con- 
tinued service of the man who has spurned 
the unholy demand and declared that if you 
wish him longer to be a justice it must be 
only on terms consistent with his self re- 







BY MURAT 


San F’RAncisco was in the recent war 
this summer the warmest war town in the 
country, and was deeply and emotionally in- 
terested in the Philippine expeditions. This 
is in part to be accounted for by the fact 
that the city is at the Golden Gate of the 
Pacific Ocean, and that there is plain sail- 
ing to Asia. ‘The interest of the people in 
the soldiers embarking was intense, and the 
manifestations of it most enthusiastic. The 
. outgoing vessels loaded with troops were 
pursued by tugs and excursion steamers, and 
yachts, crowded with people, and covered 
with flags, and bands of music, for many 
miles. The scenes of the embarkation of the 
several expeditions to the Philippines were 
wonderfully affecting, and there seemed to 
be developed a patriotic ardor and sense of 
the romance and history of the pageant so 
great that the people forgot the ordinary 
affairs of life and gave themselves up pas- 
sionately to the expression of the devoted 
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spect and with the complete independence 
through which alone he can deserve your re- 
spect and protect his own dignity and honor. 

Let no man be deceived into thinking that 
this question does not affect him. There is 
none so poor or so prosperous as to be secure 
against needing the aid or the protection of 
our Courts. 

At least at the end of life, when what he 
has saved is to be given to his children or 
other objects of his bounty, his estate must 
pass through the administration of the 
Courts. Then at least those who were most 
dear to him in life must feel the importance 
that the Judge should be under no obligation 
to the political heelers who alone can bene- 
fit from this “ proper consideration.” 

The real question now is, are public in- 
telligence, interest, integrity and honor suffi- 
eient to understand and meet this proffered 
issue and decide it as it should be ? 

Unless they are, there is little left but de- 
spair. 

New York City. 


HALSTEAD. 


and ambitious Americanism that cannot fail 
to be influential in turning the faces of the 
people of our country at large toward the 
far West—the islands of the greater ocean 
and the swarming shores of Asia—with an 
interest never before experienced. It seems 
on the Pacific slope that we have to take 
part and be influential in the affairs on the 
other side of the sunset sea. I think it 
questionable whether the dwellers in the 
Mississippi Valley and the Gulf States, and 
along the Atlantic slope, comprehend the 
fervor of public sentiment in the Pacific and 
the further Rocky Mountain States, com- 
cerning our new possessions—the Hawaiian 
and the Philippine Archipelagoes. 

The majestic sweep of the waters between 
America and Asia is so vast that to the com- 
mon human understanding there is a feeling 
that they never have been explored, and 
that there are abysses of mystery the se- 
crets of which shall be revealed only when 
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those gigantic wastes of waves shall have be- 
come as familiar to our people as the nar- 
rower spread of the Atlantic. The Hawaiian 
group has been so long in the public eye that 
there is not a general realization that it is as 
far from the Californian coast as from New- 
foundland to Ireland. We know a good deal 
about Honolulu, but not much beyond re- 
ports of missionary labors, and statistics of 
commerce, and the stories of tragedy and 
strange romance, forming a shadowy but 
fascinating history, of the various islands 
composing the Paradise of the Pacific. 

Honolulu is a tropical city, and yet in spite 
of the palm trees, which are not indigenous, 
and the volcanic mountains standing about, 
the coral rocks, the phenomenal mingling of 
races, and queer peculiarities of dress, it has 
an American appearance in the business 
quarters, and decidedly a New England 
fashion of churches. There is an old church 
built by the native Christians with blocks 
of lava, that is not of this type, but the 
church spires vividly recall those seen in 
Connecticut towns, and if the tropical trees 
and vegetation could be removed, and the 
streets decorated with elms, the likeness to 
New England cities of like proportions 
would become startling—all but the people, 
of whom there is a variety. The majority 
of the inhabitants do not look as much like 
_ Americans as one could wish, but there was 
a flame of flags of our country over the roofs 
after the news of annexation came, and, to 
a considerable extent, before, that pleased 
the eye, kindled the fancy and enriched the 
imagination; but there was still unhappiness 
about the royalties, when officially the Ha- 
waiian flag came down and the Stars and 
Stripes went up officially. The Princess, a 
Scotchman’s daughter, is a clever girl whose 
good manners toward Americans have made 
her popular, and many of the annexation- 
ists would approve granting her a liberal 
pension. The. old Queen is not a favorite, 
and there are no open advocates, except 
those overthrown with her, of doing any- 
thing for her. Mr. Clapham, the father of 
the Princess, is a gray-haired gentleman, 
now engaged largely in coffee growing, 
and distinguished this year for planting 
some thousands of new trees. He is 
naturally mournful about the distinherit- 
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ance of his daughter, whose mother was, 
it will be recalled, sister to the old Queen, 
Liliuokalani. I could not miss noticing 
that THE INDEPENDENT has a strong con- 
stituency, and that its characteristics may 
be traced in the activities of public opinion. 
Sunday observance is a notable feature in 
Honolulu, and there is a strain of intense 
temperance sentiment, so positive and op- 
pressive that those who give wine at their 
tables are not comfortable when the mis- 
sionaries drop in and find a bottle of a bev- 
erage that intoxicates in course of losing its 
liquor in course of consumption. There 
were a few of the old royal party full of 
ancient animosity, fierce in threatenings 
when the consummation of annexation came 
to pass. One half-caste woman went so far 
as to talk of harming the house of Dr. Mc- 
Grew, who is credited with being the fore- 
most and most persistent advocate of an- 
nexation. There will be no trouble of a 
serious nature, but Americans are much di- 
vided, both as to policy and persons, and 
the solid mass of annexationists, having ac- 
complished their object, are divided on many 
questions, so much so that they should not 
be hastened to conclusions in local organi- 
zation, and the application of the forces of 
our Government, so that the assimilation of 
the political and legal condition of the is- 
lands, with the currents of sentiment, and 
the particulars and processes of the enforce- 
ment of national laws, may proceed without 
agitation. Time is a great solvent, as in the 
case of the sugar question, the important 
phase of which is the system of serfdom 
behind the importation of Chinese and Jap 

anese labor. The contracts with labor ar- 
ranged for compensation by a division of 
profits—what we call in the States “‘ farming 
on shares ’-—will do for the sugar industry 
what the same system has done for us in the 
cotton industry. And if, as in the case of 
cotton, there is too great production, coffee 

growing will be found a resource. 

As a bit of local color, I may mention that, 
while detained by illness in the Queen’s Hos- 
pital at Honolulu, I noticed on Sunday even- 
ings what seemed the singing of familiar 
hymns in a strange tongue—the cadence, the 
tunes, reminded me of the sacred music by 
nightfall on Sundays in the green valleys of 


a land of corn fields far away and long, long 
ago. I was listening to the singing of Prot- 
estant hymns hy a Portuguese congregation, 
just beyond the royal and date palms that 
guarded the grounds of the institution of 
mercy and healing, founded by Queen Emma. 

There are many charming households in 
Honolulu, and among them, conspicuous for 
private kindliness, and a hospitality gener- 
ous without ostentation, as well as official 
dignity, is that of President Dole, who has 
guided with a clear head and firm hand the 
American colony, until they are safe under 
the old flag, and once more those who were 
immigrants are citizens of their native land. 
But it must not be forgotten that many 
Americans, true under all circumstances, are 
the children and children’s children of those 
who had celebrity for missionary work half 
a century ago. Mr. Dole is not a demon- 
strative politician, and office has sought him. 
Whether he would care to continue in a place 
of public responsibility is a question about 
which there are differences of opinion, and a 
very pretty compliment is paid Mrs. Dole 
by those who say he had better do as his 
wife says. 

The American minister, Mr. Harold Sewall, 
has been most active in American interests, 
and his public spirited patriotism has been 
a much needed and excellent influence, and 
Mrs. Sewall has been a leader in the wonder- 
ful band of women who have devoted them- 
selves to the care of the sick soldiers of the 
United States, and to the comfort of those 
in health who came ashore in thousands to 
have bounteous feasts spread before them in 
the midst of scenes of tropical beauty that 
made the land seem to the boys one of en- 
chantment, and her brother, a young Vir- 
ginian, I found serving as a private soldier 
in a troop of cavalry, and doing his duty 
with pride. Young Southern officers from 
recent West Point classes are numerous in 
the American army of the Philippines, and 
several of them are from Old Virginia, and 
it is delightful to see the lines of States and 
sections, if not forgotten, so shadowy that 
they are in no degree barriers that are bound- 
aries of good-fellowship. There is glory 
enough for all, and pride in country that 
towers over and broadens beyond all preju- 
dice of place, and consolidates American- 
ism. 
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Too little attention has been paid by the 
public to the occupation of our soldiers dur- 
ing their adventurous voyages from San 
Francisco to Manila. It was to every one 
who passed over the convexity of the 
greater ocean under the American flag, and 
in the dress and organization of the army of 
the United States, an experience that can 
never be forgotten. Each soldier knew that 
he was engaged in an enterprise that was 
novel, that he was assisting in making his- 
tory that might materially change the des- 
tiny of nations, that must have its effect 
upon the character of our own people, that 
was opening new horizons of thought in the 
children of the schools, and that the distant 
destination and expansive purpose of the 
expedition obviously concerned all the en- 
lightened people on the earth. 

The soldiers were crowded on nearly all 
the ships to excess, and the general voice 
of those who had grievances was usually 
expressed in this form: “ Uncle Sam has to 
pay for this, and we ought to get all that he 
has bought for us.” The perplexity in the 
management of a movement so immense and 
unprecedented as the transfer of an army 
over the enormous and lonesome Pacific was 
appreciated, and the boys enduring incon- 
veniences and hardships were, as a rule, pa- 
tient, considerate and of the opinion that 
whatever might be the deficiencies of accom- 
modations for the moment, there was better 
service in prospect. 

It has been but little remarked, and yet it 
is most remarkable, that 20,000 men have 
been transported on cars and ships 10,000 
miles, without a great disaster on land or 
sea, and when we consider the innumerable 
contingencies of danger it seems Providen- 
tial that we have not to mourn some great 
calamity. The Government was obliged to 
employ the ships that could be had, and 
some of them certainly would not have been 
pleasing to those accustomed to Atlantic 
trips, but in spite of the northeasters and 
the typhoons, each of the transports bearing 
our battalions and batteries found its port 
in reasonably good time, and the army 
landed on the Island of Luzon in good 
health. There was only five per cent. of the 
soldiers who conquered Manila ill after the 
conclusion of the siege. There was a. good 
deal of typhoid fever and measles on the 





voyage, but not a great many fatal cases, 
when we consider the extent of the expos- 
ure, and the numbers of those who were 
sent half round the world to swelter in 
tropical storms and burrow in rice fields. 
Much is due to the incessant and intelligent 
insistence of the officers that the men should 
be exercised every day and have salt water 
baths. If there was no other method of ap- 
plying the salt water, it was done on deck 
by playing on the men with a hose, and one 
of the features was jumping tubs, men leap- 
ing like frogs from one vat to another. Be- 
sides, there was an infinity of drilling. A 
lesson that has been learned on each ship 
is that hereafter when we are _ sending 
armies beyond the seas hammocks will be 
found preferable to bunks. The great 
trouble on shipboard was that the ships 
could not be well ventilated, though every 
effort was made, and many of the men de- 
veloped a genius for getting supplies of 
fresh air. The upper decks were covered at 
night with sleeping men, and below wher- 
ever there was a current of air there were 
throngs of sleepers who preferred a place on 
naked floors,where a breeze was a possibility, 
to a bunk the balm of the trade winds never 
visited, and oft in the stilly night there came 
showers poured in streams from all the urns 
of crystal in the clouds. 

The personality of General Wesley Merritt 
is one of the most pleasant in the army. He 
is celebrated as a dashing cavalryman, and 
his grace on horseback, his brilliant bearing 
in battle, his unfailing curtesy, and the po- 
liteness of his peremptoriness, are of army 
fame. It is a matter of course that he is 
to be obeyed, and sound and fury would 
not only be wasted, but incongruous. Any 
mouthing shouting from him would be im- 
possible, and his ways are those without a 
flavor of pretense, and charged with a sim- 
plicity that signifies the inevitable. His 
gentleness is absolute, and none the less gen- 
tle because stedfast as steel. His soft 
words are not to turn away wrath, but to 
utilize energy. There was no roughness in 
the way General Merritt met the insurgents, 
whose attitude during the siege of Manila, 
the attack that carried the Spanish defenses, 
and after for a time was embarrassing and 
provoking. He simply laid down the mili- 
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tary law as an infallible guide, and under 
his commission there was no other author- 
ity than his interpretation. He had nothing 
to say to Aguinaldo that should bring them 
together, and no time to exchange unim- 
portant civilities with the Archbishop. He 
had no occasion to meet any persons to talk 
business, with the exception of the Spanish 
officers. There could not be two Command- 
ing Generals, and General Aguinaldo, not 
being of the American Army, was an out- 
sider whose opinions were of no value what- 
ever, and whose only interesting line of con- 
duct was to be peaceable and keep out of 
the way. As there were 8,000 American 
troops on hand, and only 13,000 Spaniards, 
and 14,000 rebels, there was no reason for 
waiting for more Americans—the time must 
be improved, hence the pressure of the siege 


‘to the conclusion. The fleet could wipe out 


the Spanish fortifications by the seaside at 
Malate, and the Americans could get into 
the town without heavy loss, and as the 
army was not comfortable in the ditches the 
stroke should not be delayed. Admiral . 
Dewey is a deliberate as well as an impetu- 
ous man, and waited to perfect his prepara- 
tions. He had for some months an under- 
standing that if the Spaniards did not fire 
a shot at him from the city, he would not 
destroy the city, and také the chances with 
the big Krupp guns the Spaniards had 
mounted within easy range of his protected 
cruiser flag ship. It was in the judgment of 
the Admiral a situation that should not be 
disturbed until there was a certainty of im- 
proving it, and he wanted a monitor to con- 
front the Krupp battery. There was in 
some quarters a suspicion that there might 
be an expert German marksman or two in 
the Spanish works looking on the bay. The 
Admiral was not ready at the moment. The 
Commanding General wanted him to open 
fire, and the communications between the 
General and the Admiral, through staff 
officers, for a day or two did not develop 
an understanding. Then all became clear, 
and General Greene was notified that if he 
burned a blue light the bombardment would 
begin as soon as the ships of war could 
take the places assigned them in the general 
plan of assault. 


New York City. 




































HYMN OF THE FLAG. 


DEDICATED TO THE ARMY AND Navy. 
BY MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 


NoktH! South! East and West! 
Rise and join your hands. 
Native born, and brothers drawn 
From many fatherlands. 
i Rise! Ye Nation of the morn, 
Land where Liberty was born: 
Ye who fear no ruler’s nod, 
Ye who only kneel to God, 
Rise! Salute the Flag! 





Stars upon its azure throng, 
Stars for States that stride ‘along ;— 
Stars of hope that make men strong. 
Blood red bars for battles done, 

Snow white bars for peace well won. 


North! South! East and West! 
Bring your tribute then. 

Treasure give and grain enough 
To feed earth’s starving men. 

Ye who tent on distant shores, 

Ye whose deeds the ocean roars, 

Ye who toil in mine and field, 

Ye who pluck the cotton’s yield,— 
Rise! Salute the Flag. 


North! South! East and West! 
Rise and join your hands. 

5 Native born, and brothers drawn 
From many fatherlands. 

One ye stand in common cause, 

One to break Oppression’s laws, 

One to open Freedom’s gates. 

One! Ye re-United States 
Rise! Salute your Flag! 


































Stars upon its azure throng, 
Stars for States that stride along ;— 
Stars of hope that make men strong. 
Blood red bars for battles done, 

Snow white bars for peace well won. 
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THE BUREAU OF PENSIONS UNDER THREE ADMIN- 
ISTRATIONS.—I. 


BY G. C. KNIFFIN, 


CuigF oF Division, BurEAU oF PENSIONS, 


UNDER the administration of Gen. Green 
B. Raum the pension roll reached its maxi- 
mum, calling for the expenditure of $156,- 
740,467.14 in the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1893. The Act of June 27th, 1890, 
was originally intended to pension soldiers 
who had contracted disabilities in the serv- 
ice, but who had been unable to furnish ade- 
quate proof thereof. Its provisions were 
liberal, and, no proof of origin of disabilities 
in the service being required, it was enough 
that the applicant had served his ninety 
days of enlistment, no matter if he had 
never left a draft rendezvous, and that a 
medical board, after due examination, de- 
clared him unable to perform manual la- 
bor. There was no question as to the need 
of the applicant. The millionaire and 
pauper were equally entitled to pension. 
Certificates were issued at the rate of one 
thousand per day, old claims were neglected 
in the rush for the bonanza, and to us who 
were engaged in their adjudication it 
seemed as if the principal occupation of the 
people of the United States was to file 
claims for pension for themselves or some- 
body else. 

Pension attorneys grew rich and many of 
them unscrupulous. Their circulars filled 
the mails. Soldiers were appealed to to fill 
out the blank applications inclosed and re- 
turn them to the attorney, who had only to 
file them and wait until. they were allowed, 
when, without trouble to himself, his fee of 
ten dollars in each case was paid him by the 
Pension Bureau, out of the proceeds of the 
claim. Meritorious claims under general 
laws were permitted to wait for lack of re- 
quired evidence, while the attorneys, whose 
business it was to furnish it, reaped a golden 
harvest by the newer and easier route. 

Applicants for pension under the general 
laws were induced to apply under the new 
law by the promise that action upon their 
former claims would not be prejudiced 


thereby, thus furnishing the attorney a fee 
of ten dollars for the new claim and a pros- 
pective fee of twenty-five dollars for the old 
one for each claimant. 

By .a ruling of Commissioner Raum, dis- 
abilities were rated in accordance with their 
relative value under the general laws, and 
a degree of disability which would entitle 
the claimant to thirty dollars under the lat- 
ter, would yield under the new law the max- 
imum rating of twelve dollars per month. 

Notwithstanding the ease with which pen- 
sions were granted, it was necessary to re- 
ject thirty-three per cent. of the claims, for 
many of the applicants had not performed 
the required ninety days’ service, while 
others were unable to show sufficient dis- 
ability, on medical examination, to entitle 
them to even the minimum rating of six dol- 
lars per month. 

Still the work went merrily on, and was - 
in full blast when it was brought up with a 
round turn by a change of Administration 
in 1893. Altho the great-hearted Commis- 
sioner had used the full force of the Pen- 
sion Office in adjudicating claims in the order 
of filing, it was impossible to keep the work 
current, and, with unparalleled ingratitude, 
the applicants whose claims had not been 
reached in their turn joined the rejected 
claimants in a torrent of abuse. The per- 
secution, under the guise of investigation, 
was carried to the House of Representatives. 
No charge, however frivolous, was regarded 
as too silly to claim the attention of the 
Committee. A complete vindication fol- 
lowed; but there is no doubt that, influenced 
by opposition newspapers, the Presidential 
election was lost to the Republican Party 
largely through the blind, unreasoning prej- 
udice of disappointed claimants for pen- 
sion. 

When Mr. William Lochren came into 
power, inexperienced in pension rules and 
practice, he appeared to regard himself as 
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a judge before whom pensioners were ar- 
raigned for trial. It was determined to re- 
duce the pension roll and to save twenty 
millions of dollars at the expense of the 
pensioner. Neither the Secretary of the In- 
terior nor the Commissioner of Pensions was 
sufficiently versed in the laws under which 
pensions had been granted to enable them 
to make the required reduction without 
flagrant violation of the law, as the rating for 
each disability shown to have been con- 
tracted or incurred in the service is speci- 
fied by law. 

It was determined, therefore, to suspend 
all pensions granted under the Act of June 
27th, 1890, arbitrarily; but to this Congress 
interposed its veto, and the course finally 
adopted was to give the pensioner thirty 
days’ notice that the medical examination 
in his case did not show him disabled suffi- 
ciently to entitle him to pension at the rate 
he was then receiving, and inform him that 
if he did not furnish evidence of the fact 
within thirty days, his pension would be 
reduced, or cease altogether, as the case 
might be. 

The Act of June 27th, 1890, is silent upon 
. the amount of pension to be allowed for 
each disability for which pension may be 
claimed. The soldier was growing old, and, 
suffering under disabilities doubtless con- 
tracted in the service of his country, his 
helpless condition appealed to the sympathy 
' of Congress. Even if he could not trace the 
diseases which weakened him, or the 
rheumatism that tortured him, to his army 
service, he was regarded as the nation’s 
ward, and as such not a fit subject for the 
county poorhouse. 

It was in response to a universal demand 
for liberal legislation that a law was passed 
which would, in the language of one of its 
advocates, ‘“‘ pension all of them who were 
not able to earn a living.” Considering the 
immense appropriations required for its en- 
forcement, it is probable that no law so 
loosely drawn, and liable to so many con- 
structions, was ever passed by any delibera- 
tive assembly. 

The condition of the claimant was briefly 
summed up in the requirement that he 
should be “suffering from a mental or 
physical disability of a permanent char- 
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acter, not the result of his own vicious hab- 
its, which incapacitates him from the per- 
formance of manual labor in such a de- 
gree as to render him unable to earn a sup- 
port.” 

It had seemed to General Raum that as 
the Act had failed to specify the compara- 
tive rating of each separate disability, the 
only guide to a fair estimate of the claim- 
ant’s degree of disability was the rates al- 
lowed by the general law for similar disa- 
bilities. In accordance with this view of 
the case Order No. 164 was issued, and be- 
came the rule of practice under which pen- 
sionable disability under the Act of June 
27th, 1890, was rated and the claim allowed 
or rejected. : 

The only ruling, therefore, of the former 
Commissioner which was open to attack 
was No. 164; and it was evident that with 
its abrogation the degree of disability would 
become a matter of opinion, subject to no 
rule, of a carefully instructed medical 
board. It does not appear that any,thought 
of the suffering that must necessarily ensue 
entered into the calculation. 

It was simply a mathematical problem. 
As a member of the Cabinet, the Hon. Hoke 
Smith had been called upon to estimate 
the annual appropriation for pensions, and 
he had arbitrarily named $140,000,000, and 
had instructed his subordinates to devise 
ways and means to carry out the order. 

It will be remembered that by the terms 
of the circular sent to those pensioners 
whose names were to be dropped from the 
rolls, or whose pensions were to be reduced, 
thirty days were allowed in which to fur- 
nish testimony as to the degree of their dis- 
ability. dt was plain that the old man 
would show on re-examination by his phy- 
sician equal if not increased disability, in 
which case he would be ordered for exam- 
ination by a board of surgeons appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Unless this 
board was changed it was probable that the 
same or greater degree of disability would 
appear on a second examination. But the 
Secretary was equal to the emergency. He 
directed that new boards should be ap- 
pointed composed of young men, thus ex- 
cluding all army surgeons. Naturally this 
brought into the employ of the Bureau 4 





class of men who were, as a rule, ready and 
willing to carry. out the policy of the Ad- 
ministration. 

A Board of Revision was organized in the 
Pension Office to whose inspection all claims 
under the Act of June 27th, 1890, were sub- 
mitted. Claims that appeared to them to be 
properly rated were submitted to the Medi- 
cal Board of the Bureau, recommended for 
continuance, while those which, in their 
opinion, had little merit were recommended 
for dropping. Everything was regular and 
worked as smoothly as a guillotin. Twenty 
million dollars per annum was saved to the 
Government, and that amount saved from 
being added to the annual deficit in the debt 
and credit amount at the United States 
Treasury. : 

Notwithstanding the use of every means 
that could be devised to prevent the issue 
of certificates short of arbitrary rejection 
of meritorious claims, it was found impos- 
sible to prevent the increase of the pension 
roll beyond the limits of the appropriation. 
Hundreds of thousands of pending claims 
containing the reports of the War Depart- 
ment and the certificates of medical exam- 
ination awaited the action of the Bureau. 
It was evident some means must be devised 
to stop the too rapid issuing of pension cer- 
tificates. Taking advantage of the clause in 
the Act of June 27th, 1890, providing that 
disabilities for which pension was claimed 
should not be due to vicious habits, all 
claims under this law were held up until 
proof of good character could be furnished. 
Circulars calling for such testimony were 
sent to the claimants, and in due time the re- 
quired evidence came rolling in. 4 

The mail was filled with it, and the work 
of adjudication was again begun. Thus far 
all attacks upon the soldier had been di- 
rected against the claimants under the Act 
of June 27th, 1890; but there were many 
thousands of claims under the general laws 
awaiting action; accordingly Order 229 was 
issued, and proved a barrier to the adjudica- 
tion of all claims. It required all affiants 
to swear that in the testimony they had 
given they had not been influenced by any 
written or oral communication. 

In carrying out the policy of delay and 


prevention no scheme more fraught with 
disaster to the claimant could have been de- 
vised. Thousands of claims were based 
upon the testimony of comrades who had 
since died, and few of the living could say 
that their memory of the events of a quarter 
of a century ago had not been refreshed 
by conversation with the claimant. The 
order proved a bar to further action upon 
thousands of meritorious claims in which 
the evidence, obtained by long and labori- 
ous search for comrades, through years of 
patient toil and suffering, was sufficient to 
secure favorable action. The abrogation of 
this pernicious order was one of the first 
acts of Commissioner Evans; and for it he 
is entitled to the gratitude of thousands of 
soldiers and soldiers’ widows, ‘whose claims 
but for his action would have lain dormant 
in the files for years to come. 

The class of claims most affected by Order 
No. 229 were original claims under general 
laws, based upon injuries or other disabili- 
ties incurred in service and line of duty. 
The long delay to which these claims had 
been subjected determined the Commis- 
sioner to take them up for action as rapidly 
as possible, and to this end it was necessary 
to call a halt upon action on increase 
claims; for it seemed to him that soldiers 
who were pensioned might well wait for 
increase of pension while the force of the 
office was employed upon the claims of their 
comrades whose names had never been 
entered upon the pension rolls.. 

The advent of a Republican Administra- 
tion filled the hearts of the unfortunate vic- 
tims of the Board of Revision with new hope. 

Applications for increase of pensions and 
for restoration flooded the Bureau. The 
records show 232,507 applications for pen- 
sion filed during twelve months ending April 
2d, 1898. These consist of original, in- 
crease, widows, and accrued, under general 
and new laws. 

Toiling under this accumulation of work, 
eighteen hundred clerks in the various di- 
visions into which the Bureau is organized 
are as industrious and efficient as any body 
of men and women with whom I have ever 
been associated. 


WasuinctTon, D, C, 





THE PROFESSOR’S HEART-STORY. 


BY IMOGEN CLARK, 


THE spring air, with its subtle stir of 
quickening life, had forced an entrance into 
the old library, penetrating through windows 
guiltless of the charwoman’s care for years, 
past grime and cobwebs to the sole occupant 
of the room. He rose slowly, inexplicably 
wearying of the printed page before him, 
and took down another book, telling himself 
in justification that it was a day for Horace, 
but after a few minutes the odes proved 
charmless. Nor could philosophy, which he 
tried next, chain his thoughts; they wan- 
dered speculatively to a hitherto disregarded 
volume on the topmost shelf with no reason 
that he could fathom for their flight. The 
slender book in its brown dress seemed sud- 
denly to possess some charm which brought 
it into prominence and compelled his atten- 
tion. The lash of curiosity touched him not 
unpleasantly. 

He returned to his chair with the disturber 
of his peace in his hand and propped it 
against the ponderous tome on the table 
while he polished his spectacles; when they 
were adjusted he took up the stranger with 
a tremulous touch. To his fancy he was set- 
ting wide the door into some enchanted 
world, but after one comprehensive glance 
at the title page his interest waned; the treas- 
ures of his beloved Greek literature found no 
Tival in this dreary treatise on Calvinism. 
He pushed the book away impatiently and, 
jostled by a careless elbow, it fell to the 
floor, its leaves fluttering open in harsh pro- 
test. As the old scholar stooped—conscience- 
smitten—to restore it to the table he dis- 
covered a paper which had been jarred from 
the pages lying alongside, and thinking it 
some memoranda left by a former student 
he was about to replace it in the book when 
his attention was arrested despite himself. 

The paper was folded and sealed and bore 
an address in a delicately flowing hand; it 
had evidently been written in the days be- 
fore envelops were in vogue—the days of his 
own young manhood. Singularly enough 
the superscription read: “To E. J.” He sat 
looking at it curiously with strangely ac- 
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celerated pulse. In all his life he had never 
received a letter like that; the simple use of 
initials argued an intimacy which he had 
never known. What mail matter had come 
his way—mere dry-as-dust reports and sci- 
entific articles which he had opened with 
steady fingers—had always been directed to 
Erasmus Jenkinson, Esq. 

This, however, was different. The writing 
was no scholar’s, no tradesman’s surely, and 
not a child’s. A wave of color tinged the 
professor’s face as his intuition leaped to 
this discovery. The seal, which represented 
two doves soaring in a heaven of pale blue 
wax above the word “ Fidelis,” was badly 
chipped, and as he passed an inquisitive fin- 
ger over the surface part of it fell away, 
leaving a mere segment to guard the matter 
within. He dropped the paper, stung by re- 
morse for his action, then born of some inex- 
plicable longing another thought appealed 
strongly to him. 

Since the closing of the college and for a 
long time before he had been the only fre- 
quenter of the library; whoever had left the 
letter therefore had done so in the remote 
past and would not reclaim it. The fashion of 
the paper was old, the ink was faded. It was 
a dead message—one that had failed to reach 
its destination and if he replaced it in those 
grim pages might lie undisturbed for years 
and in the end careless eyes would read it. 
Surely it was his by right of discovery and 
the additional right that it bore his initials. 

The next instant the bit of wax was re- 
moved and the creases in the thin paper 
were smoothed out almost reverently. Jen- 
kinson bent his head to read the faint lines; 
after he had reached the end he kept it still 
lowered. Until that moment it had never 
occurred to him that his life had missed any- 
thing, contented as he had been with his 
books. He had taken a certain interest, it 
it true, in his pupils, but as their number 
decreased with the diminishing fortunes of 
the college he had felt no regret, not even at 
their final going, glad to be left undisturbed 
at his studies. Of friendship, save for the 
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president of the college—an old man like 
himself—he had known nothing; and love, 
as it touches other men’s lives, he had read 
about as unthinkingly as a child will read of 
some abstruse subject. Systems of philoso- 
phy had found a ready welcome at his door, 
it was only this little, every-day, common- 
place matter of loving which had been ex- 
cluded. 

The hand holding the faint musk-scented 
sheet trembled, the professor’s brain was in 
a whirl as he read and re-read the contents. 
At first his thoughts were vague, but gradu- 
ally they became more definite and his awk- 
ward fancy began to paint little pictures of 
the girl who had written those simple words. 
Bits of his reading came to help him, happy 
phrases that had lingered in his ‘memory 
until from out the mass a creature such as 
blind Homer might have sung of sprang into 
being. The musty library was like a shrine 
where glowed that “face that launch’d a 
thousand ships and burnt the topless towers 
of Ilium.” The air was palpitant with 
beauty. Hestirred in dissatisfaction, feeling 
unaccountably that the writer of the letter 
was different from such radiance, and sud- 
denly he became conscious of a little, shad- 
owy presence, young and fair like the blos- 
soms without. Formless and featureless as 
the impression was it was yet more satisfac- 
tory than that other imperious figure which 
slipped away, as though in scorn of so hum- 
ble a rival. But it was just such a one who 
might have loved him, Jenkinson assured 
himself meekly. He read the letter aloud 
slowly as if to strengthen that conviction. 
“* Dear: (it ran) I have a secret to tell you— 
it’s only three words and yet it holds all of 
earth and all of heaven to me—I love you. 
I ought to wait for you to say that first, I 
know, but you are timid, so I will give you 
courage. I have seen this long time what is 
in your heart, look at mine now and then 
come quickly to LETTY.’ ” 


He sat quite still in the gathering darkness 
stroking the paper with gentle fingers. After 
a time he folded it and put it in his breast 
pocket, squaring his shoulders proudly as he 
buttoned his worn coat over the treasure. 
Then he restored the books he had been read- 
ing to their places, letting his hands hover 
momentarily above each as if in benediction, 
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and that done he pushed his chair under the 
table with methodical exactness and turned 
toward the door, his old felt hat crushed 
beneath his arm. At the threshold he paused 
and looked around the shelf-lined room pre- 
sided over by a row of plaster busts perched 
high in air—the silent guardians of the 
thoughts of men long since dust. He placed 
his hat against his breast and then extended 
it in an awkward salute, bringing it back to 
his heart with an inclination of the upper 
part of his body. The grim busts regarded 
the humble figure in unmoved calmness; for 
thirty years he had wished them the same 
voiceless good-night before he stepped 
through the low door and locked it behind 
him. 

From that hour life held a different mean- 
ing for Erasmus Jenkinson. By some strange 
process of reasoning he convinced himself 
that the letter was really his, and frequent 
perusals of it so imbued him with its spirit 
as to make that belief not only possible but 


probable. In the long hours of dreaming 
with which his days were now occupied 
Letty was never anything more than a 
shadow with that suggestiveness of spring— 


and the spring’s fairness about her. And 
yet no one had ever seemed so real to the 
professor. A veil, impalpable as mist, hid 
her features from his profane gaze, but he 
was satisfied with the vague consciousness 
of something very sweet and gracious, and 
sought to penetrate no farther. 

One afternoon, when these dreams had 
been in progress several weeks, as he was 
taking his way home he missed the sense of 
her companionship for the first time. He 


‘paused, chilled by a feeling of loss which 


darkened the very heavens; then as swiftly 
the thought that she was waiting for him 
there filled him with unspeakable joy. It 
was the crown of his day to go back to her ! 
It was what he.had not dared to think of be- 
fore, and yet, as he stumbled along in his 
haste, nothing seemed more natural than 
that she, who had made his life glow with 
such happiness, should so glorify his home. 
He entered his door with a feeling of pride 
not unmixed with humility and went imme- 
diately, as was his custom, to the little bare 
study. The one easy chair the room con- 
tained was turned toward the window; some 
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readjustment of housecleaning had moved it 
from its usual place at the table, but to the 
man on the threshold it had the appearance 
of being turned for a watcher’s convenience. 
It was so large, too, that its occupant could 
be completely shielded from the gaze of any 
one entering. His heart beat tumultuously. 

“Vm home, Letty,” he said softly. 

There was a moment’s throbbing silence, 
then from somewhere quite near, it seemed 
to him, came the words: “‘ Welcome, dear.” 

He crossed the room with a happy face. 

The next day an unusual thing occurred— 
the professor went shopping. It was not an 
extensive expedition, the purchases being 
confined to one shop which he had never 
visited. until that hour. As the bell above 
the door announced his entrance a sudden 
trepidation seized upon him, every nerve in 
his body pulsated with the jangled wire and 
he would have fled incontinently had it not 
been for the appearance of the shop-woman. 
He did not respond to her greeting, but 
clung to the small show-case as if in need of 
material support, gazing helplessly around. 
When he could collect his dazed senses he 
made known his wants by a series of panto- 
mimic gestures. She seemed to comprehend 
him, for after fumbling over the contents of a 
box she finally produced a large bone thimble 
with eulogistic words. The professor found 
his voice. 

““Smaller—much smaller,’ he gasped. 

“ For a child ?” 

“ Br—er—not exactly, but small and pretty 
—what would fit your little finger, ma’am.” 

The woman rummaged through her stock 
and obligingly tried on thimble after thimble 
until a satisfactory silver one was found. 
The professor took it into his capacious palm 
and inspected the simple chasing with undis- 
guised delight. 

“ Needles, ma’am,” he said next. 

“Coarse or fine ?” : 

“Oh ! fine—fine——” 

She placed some little oblong packages be- 
fore him and waited his further orders. 

“ Now what you sew with, ma’am. What’s 
that you call it ? Cotton ? Yes, some cot- 
ton.” 

“ What number—seventy ?” 

“Oh! no—no—not seventy. Highteen or 
twenty.” 
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The shop-keeper regarded him with ill-con- 
cealed contempt. “You could only use a 
crowbar with such coarse stuff,” she cried 
sharply; “if you want fine needles you must 
have cotton to match.” 

The professor removed his hat and mopped 
his brow with some perturbation. 

“ Seventy or eighty,” he murmured half to 
himself. “I don’t like the sound.” 

She got down a drawer without another 
word and took out two small white spools. 

“ These are what you need,” she said, with 
the air of one who will not tolerate trifling. 
There was no misunderstanding her mean- 
ing. The professor might be in doubt upon 
other vexed questions, but this much was 
clear to him. 

“You know best, ma’am,” he faltered. 
Then, with a happy inspiration, he added: 
“Perhaps the numbers will come off.” 

She pushed a pin under the offending bits 
of paper and removed them deftly. The 
wrinkled face of her customer was tremu- 
lous with gratitude. 

“You're very good, ma’am. They’re for 
somebody quite young, you see, and she'll 
like them best so.” 

“ P’r’aps she'd like a basket to hold ’em an’ 
a cushion ?” 

“ Of course she would, ma’am—of course— 
I’m grateful to you for mentioning them.” 

He was almost feverish with impatience 
while she took the articles from the window 
and spread them temptingly before him; that 
they were faded from long exposure to the 
sun was unnoticed by his happy eyes. He 
was blind to all defects, and when she added 
a needle-book with a marvellous bird upon 
its cover and a small pair of scissors to the 
other objects he fairly glowed with pleasure. 
She let him depart then, quite satisfied with 
her own stroke of luck, and watched him 
from the door as he passed along the street 
holding the parcel gingerly. He seemed to 
be treading on air. ; 

His happiness, however, was slight, in 
comparison to the joy he knew later when 
he unrolled his purchases and placed them 
upon the table near the big chair. He occu- 
pied the only other chair in the room; he 
had used it exclusively for the past few 
weeks. After a time he took some needles 
from their papers and quilted them into the 
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flannel] leaf of the little needle-book, as the 
shop-keeper had shown him, leaving out one 
which he proceeded to thread. It was a 
tedious operation. First there was the search 
for the infinitesimal eye of the slippery bit 
of steel, and then the passing of the cotton 
through it was as hard as the camel’s prog- 
ress would have been. The professor was 
sadly inexperienced; his mending had always 
been the care of housekeeper or washwoman, 
and the difficulties in this instance were 
well-nigh insurmountable. But just as he 
was owning himself vanquished, the cotton 
twisted through miraculously and two ends 
fell from the moist and treacherous needle. 
The next moment he knotted them inex- 
tricably together and jabbed the shining 
point into the fat, little red heart with its 
cancerous growth of green chenille. Then 
he settled back as comfortably as might be, 
thrilling with content. 

How home-like it seemed to have the bas- 
ket and its little implements standing there ! 
Presently it grew too dark for even the most 
industrious seamstress to sew longer, and he 
moved his chair nearer that other one, touch- 
ing the cushioned arm with gently reverent 
fingers. He was recalled from his dreams 
by the summons to supper, and rising, stum- 
bled drearily to the cheerless dining-room. 
There the dreadful loneliness of his sur- 
roundings chilled him afresh. Even the 
passing in and out of the elderly servant, 
who ruled him with a rod of iron, was some 
slight comfort. 

“Hannah,” he said at last, after several 
ineffectual attempts to speak which her 
glassy stare had reduced to silence, “ I—I’m 
expecting a f—friend any t—time now, so 
you’d better keep a p—place set opposite 
mine.” 

Then he fled precipitately from the room. 

Several weeks later a visitor, coming one 
evening to the professor’s gate, found Han- 
nah resting there after what she was pleased 
to term a hard day’s work. He paused with 
an inquiry. 

“Ts the professor home ? There’s no light 
in his room.” 

“ He’s in, sir,” the woman answered, recog- 
nizing the old president of the college. ‘“ He’s 
taken to sittin’ in the dark lately. He’s 
given over readin’, an’ about time, too. 
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’Taint noways good for a man to be forever 
porin’ over books.” 

“He’s not ill? Ive been away from 
Kingshaven the past fortnight, but he 
seemed fairly well when I left——” 

“No. sir, he ain’t ill, and yet I don’t think 
he’ll, be with us long. He’s different, some- 
how. He looks kinder uplifted an’ he holds 
his head sometimes as ef he was listenin’ to 
things we can’t hear. Then, too, he’s always 
bringin’ in flowers—him that never in the 
thirty years I’ve known him did sech a thing 
before. I can’t make it out, unless it’s the 
general breakin’-up——” 

“T’ll step in and see him,” the president in- 
terrupted anxiously. ‘It’s unnecessary to 
announce me.” 

He turned and hastened up the little path 
to the quiet house; the door was open and a 
lamp was burning dimly in the hall. He 
went along the passage to the study, pausing 
on the threshold. There was the sound of 
voices within, of a voice rather, but the 
words were too low to be distinguishable. 
He peered curiously into the room where, by 
the hall light, he could discern the profes- 
sor’s gaunt figure sitting erect near the large 
chair which, turned as it was from the door 
might screen some neighbor who, unknown 
to Hannah, had slipped in for a chat. The 
president coughed discreetly. “‘ Jenkinson,” 
he said. ‘ 

There was a moment’s silence, then the 
professor, in an unsteady voice, cried out: 
** Who’s there ?” 

“It’s I—Hdwardes Jennings. 
alone ?” 

“Qh! Jennings—Jennings—come in. Yes, 
I’m alone, quite alone. What a preposterous 
question to ask, man. Who should be with 
me ?” 

“T fancied I heard talking.” 

“ Talking—hm! I often talk to myself. 
Here take my chair—no, not that—that—that 
is broken. There! I’ll push it out of the way 
and you sit here.” 

The visitor seated himself as directed and 
Jenkinson took up his position on the win- 
dow sill. He made no offer to get a light. 
The summer dusk was pleasanter. It was 
full, too, of a sweet fragrance which at firs) 
the president thought came from without. 
Then he remembered what Hannah had said 
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concerning his old friend’s sudden fondness 
for flowers and realized that they were close 
at hand. As his eyes grew accustomed to 
the dark he distinguished the outline of a 
small vase on the table holding a shadowy 
bunch of roses. 

“T came home this noon,” he said, break- 
ing the silence, “and strolled out with my 
pipe after supper determined to hunt you up. 
Has life been using you well ?” 

* Very well.” 

“It isn’t such a bad thing despite our 
grumbling, yet it has its disappointments; 
we can none of us escape them. All we can 
do is to quit ourselves like men. Now that 
you are nearing the end, old comrade, has it 
been good to you ?” 

Jenkinson stirred a little. 

“Very good,” he said simply, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. “ And to you ?” 

“Fairly good, fairly—not as I dreamed in 
early manhood, but we speedily learn the 
futility of making our dreams realities in 
this working-day world—we live in a prac- 
tical age, sir, and dreams are shadows. The 
failure of the college has been a sore trial, 
for I put my best into the work. I often 
question if another hand would have shaped 
things differently.” 

“It must have failed in any event——” 

“That's how I console myself. The re- 
sult surely can be traced to the decrease of 
prosperity in Kingshaven,—everything here 
has gone to ruin. How, then, could we ex- 
pect to attract students to us? Well, the 
end is at hand. A syndicate is forming to 
purchase the college-buildings for a home for 
disabled firemen.” 

“ And—the—library ?” 

“Oh ! the library is to be sold at auction. 
I say, Jenkinson, no one knows those books 
as you do. Have you ever chanced upon a 
paper stowed away in one of them ?” 

“What kind of a paper ?” 

“ An old letter bearing my initials.’ The 
president waited a moment for his compan- 
ion to speak, then he went on with some dis- 
appointment apparent in his tones: “Of 
course it’s only a supposition that it’s there, 
but I told Farringford I’d look. You remem- 
him, he was in our class, a quiet, self-ab- 
sorbed fellow ? No? Well, I met him last 
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week and we had a talk over old days. He’s 
like us now—white-haired and stoops. It 
isn't much of a story, but I—I loved his sis- 
ter. They used to live at Toynbee and I 
would tramp over there to see her. She was 
like—oh ! I can’t find any comparison and 
you wouldn’t understand—she was like no 
one or nothing but just herself! I was a 
timid lover, afraid to risk my happiness by 
a declaration. Her people, too, were richer 
than mine, and I thought that might make 
some difference. But she divined my feel- 
ings and wrote me, telling me she loved me 
and bidding me come to her. And that let- 
ter, sir, I never received. She entrusted it 
to her brother for me and he mislaid it; 
then, thinking it merely an invitation to sup- 
per, such as he had often brought me, he 
gave it verbally, and I told him to tell her I 
couldn’t come. My God! I said I couldn’t 
come——” 

The professor did not speak as his guest’s 
bitter voice fell into silence He could think 
of nothing to say. He was only conscious 
that the summer night had turned very chill. 

“The next morning I was summoned un- 
expectedly away,” the president resumed. 
““My father was dangerously ill. He died 
shortly after my arrival home and I re- 
mained with my people a fortnight or so. 
When I returned here Farringford had left 
college for an extended tour in Europe. His 
going made but slight difference to me, as 
we were never close friends. I missed him 
chiefly on Letty’s account; it made her seem 
farther away. It is strange now to think 
how everything conspired in those days to 
separate us, though it only proves that we 
are but puppets dancing to whatever tune 
Fate’s hand directs. More than two months 
elapsed after she sent that letter before we 
met. Then one afternoon I started for her 
home, but before I reached there I saw her 
pony-carriage standing in Toynbee’s princi- 
pal street. As I neared it she came out of a 
shop and I sprang to meet her—my heart’s 
secret on my lips—and she looked at me with 
no recognition in her glance—I might have 
been a stone instead of a man. The next 
instant she drove off with a great clatter. 
To this day I can never see a cloud of dust 
rising in the road without a sudden stricture 
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at my heart such as I experienced that time 
when all my castles came tumbling earth- 
wards. 

“TI turned the page on which that sorrow 
was written long ago,” the old man con- 
tinued after a considerable pause. “I made 
other ties—knew a moderate amount of con- 
tent, though it never reached the high-water 
mark of that dead-and-gone happiness. My 
meeting with Farringford recently woke sad 
memories, and when he touched those scars 
they throbbed with pain. It seems that 
one day, in these later years, she told 
him why she had put me from her 
life. It was all clear to him then. In a 
moment he remembered every detail con- 
cerning the letter—what he had done, what 
I had said in my ignorance. And the ac- 
count moved her to tears. Her heart was 
like that, my little Letty—so gentle—so ten- 
der——” His voice broke; he waited a mo- 
ment to steady it. 

“There was sorrow on both sides, but I 
never dreamed she suffered. She made a 
brave fight all through, Farringford said, 
and kept her sunny nature to the end. For 
the end has come for her. And—and—she 
formed no other ties, her home was in the 
homes of other people, her children the chil- 
dren of others. Well—well—the world is full 
of just such broken stories—little, pitiful 
romances that start gloriously enough and 
then fade while life is still young. We don’t 
know why or wherefore—such questions 
leave us dumb.” : 

The president rose stifiiy and stretched 
himself. 

“JT hope your chair will be mended before 
1 come again,” he said, with a forced laugh. 
“* Methinks upon such stools as these ye 
damned do sit in hell.’ You're careless of 
your comfort, professor. I must give Han- 
nah the hint. Now, if you’d only married 
years ago you might have had somebody to 
look after you in your old age. My daughter 
bless her!—is eyes and hands to me. Oh, 
about that paper—Farringford has a dim rec- 
ollection of slipping it into some theological 
book he was reading in the library. He 
thinks there is a chance of finding it even at 
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this late day. You’re sure you haven’t seen 
it?” 

“Seen it ? No—no—’” 

“TI must institute a search, then, myself. 
There’s no rekindling dead fires, but I want 
the letter my little girl wrote for old times’ 
sake. Good-night.”’ 

The professor sat quite motionless for 
hours after his guest’s departure enveloped in 
darkness. Finally he rose and, lighting the 
lamp, cast its gleams searchingly around. | 
There was no hint, in the room, of that other 
presence whose nearness had been so real 
to him. ‘The chair in the corner was vacant, 
nor could any effort of his imagination re- 
create that shadowy occupant again. It had 
fled with averted face at his unworthy act. 
He was alone. 

He put the lamp down wearily and took 
from an inner pocket the worn, flat case 
which contained the letter. He opened it 
for the last time, he told himself in justifica- 
tion, but shame and remorse blinded him; 
he could not see a word. What was written 
there was for Jennings’ sight. He felt him- 
self convicted of an unpardonable desecra- 
tion, and without another glance at its con- 
tents he thrust the paper into an envelop, 
which he addressed to his old friend. If Jen- 
nings wondered at the broken seal within 
he would think it the accident of time or the 
act of some curious hand. There was no 
necessity for explanations. Despite his 
friendship, Jenkinson knew, he would not 
understand. 

The east was full of the radiance of a new 
day as the professor, with a bulky parcel in 
one hand and a bunch of faded roses in the 
other, left his quiet house. He came back 
some hours later without either. On his 
way to his room he encountered Hannah 
coming down to her work. She looked at 
him curiously, realizing keenly how old and 
broken he seemed in the pitiless morning 
light. He passed her abstractedly without 
a word, then he turned back. 

“You n—needn’t fix that other place again,” 
he stammered. “‘ M—my friend is not coming 
—I shall henceforth be alone.” 


Prarnrietp, N, J. 


MEN AND THE CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN, 


Or tHe EprtoriaAt Starr oF “‘ THE CONGREGATIONALIST,” Boston. 


I po not place much. confidence in all 
the statistics presented from time to time on 
this subject in the public press. When con- 
fronted with certain statistics, one always 
wants to know who has been gathering them 
and what the precise point is that he wants 
to prove by them. Even persons who want 
to serve a good cause have been known to 
collect what they call facts and present them 
in a way that has been quite misleading. 
There was once a beggar who sat by the 
wayside and solicited alms by parading his 
infirmities on a conspicuous poster, after 
this fashion: “ Here sits an old soldier; one 
leg, four scars, five children—total, 10.” He 
reminds us of a good many of our amateur 
statisticians and the inconsequential and il- 
logical way in which they string their figures 
together. 

But passing over all mitigating considera- 
tions, the stern fact remains that our 
churches to-day do not appeal to men to that 
extent and with that magnetic force that we 
could desire. Many reasons for this state of 
affairs are broached; but they all may be 
classified, in my judgment, under three 
heads: 1, The superficial and partial reasons; 
2, collateral and, as far as they go, weighty 
reasons, though not entirely explanatory of 
the situation; 3, the main reason. 

Adverting to the first class, I mention the 
reasons which, in my judgment, do not in 
any measure account for the situation, and 
which are more in the nature of excuses 
offered by non-churéh-goers for the non-ful- 
filment of a duty than they are genuine 
causes of non-attendance. We are fre- 
quently told, for instance, that the quality 
of the preaching is not sufficiently high to 
attract men whose minds are vigorous and 
who keep abreast, to some extent, with the 
progress the world is making in all depart- 
ments of thought. Its sufficient disproof is 
the fact that every great city has; at least, 
a few preachers who are certainly strong 
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enough to satisfy the most masculine mind 
and brilliant enough to attract men who care 
anything whatever for a fine piece of plat- 
form address. If one is looking for stimulus, 
help, uplift, he could obtain it at any one of a 
score of churches in Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, or in the hundreds of smaller places 
throughout the country where the preaching 
maintains the best traditions of the New 
England pulpit. I admit that the average 
minister may not always be interesting in 
his sermonic work. This is because the min- 
istry, like every other calling, draws to itself 
a great many average men, who, on the 
whole, preach Sunday after Sunday quite as 
well as we could expect, better than a good 
many of us who criticise them could preach 
were we asked to confront the same audi- 
ence ninety or a hundred times a year. 
Better preaching we should all like to have, 
but better preaching will never solve our 
problem. 

Another alleged reason is that the 
churches are cold and formal. This fact 
does operate to some extent, perhaps, to 
deter men from going to church, or to pre- 
vent their allying themselves with it when 
once they are brought within its portals; 
but we can reply, as in the former instance, 
that it is not difficult to find in every sizable 
community some that are not open to this 
charge—that do welcome the stranger and 
urge him to come again. What has all this 
discussion of the last ten years amounted to, 
all this outcry for greater cordiality, unless 
our churches have really made a decided 
gain in this particular ? Perhaps we have 
not gone so far in modern methods as that 
church down in Maine, which, it is said, 
placed a_ nickel-in-the-slot machine in its 
vestibule, and when the stranger entered 
all he had to do was to put a nickel in the 
slot and a hand would come out and grasp 
his in friendly greeting. But there are com- 
paratively few churches where the stranger 





is thrust off in a side pew or kept standing 
for some time before even a meagre curtesy 
is offered him. 

The third superficial reason alleged, this 


time not by non-church-goers, but by some | 


of us inside the fold, is that the carnal heart, 
by which we mean the natural depravity of 
men, is what keeps them from going reg- 
ularly to the house of the Lord. We know 
too many good men who refrain from reg- 
ular church attendance to allow us to con- 
sider that their indifference to the privileges 
of the sanctuary is due, primarily, to a moral 
slant in them. 

Clearing the ground of these three inade- 
quate reasons, let us pass to one or two co- 
operating causes, which, in my opinion, ac- 
count in part for the relatively small hold 
which the church has on men. The first is 
the change in Sunday observances, which 
has come about within the last twenty-five 
years. Where once the church bell and 
groups of reverent families wending their 
way toward the house of God, and careful 
instruction at the family fireside, and books, 
papers and magazines of a distinctively re- 
ligious cast, were the things most in evidence 
on the Sabbath day, we behold now the Sun- 
day newspaper of from forty to one hundred 


pages; we hear the whir of the bicycle; we 
see parks crowded with people making holi- 


day;. we note the visiting back and forth 
among even Christian families. Now all 
this change in the attitude of the general 
public and, in fact, of the Christian public, 
toward Sunday does affect church attend- 
ance; and the push of modern life is so 
strenuous and so constant that the average 
man, wearied with the routine of the week, 
welcomes the freedom and the physical re- 
freshment of Sunday as never before. 

This change in Sabbath observance is 
rooted in a changed conception of religion, 
which in turn contributes another influence 
toward the comparative indifference toward 
the church; that is, in these later days we 
have all come to see that religion is not 
necessarily altogether dependent on one’s re- 
lation to a church; that he may be a good 
‘man and a Christian man without allying 
himself with the church. He need not own 
a pew; he need not sign a creed; indeed, he 
need not go inside the church door from one 


year’s end to another; and still he may be 
bound for the Kingdom of Heaven; nay, he 
may, indeed, be already in it. It is true that 
a high degree of spiritual life may not be ex- 
pected from men who’ fail to avail them- 
selves of the privileges of God’s house; and, 
as a matter of fact, we do not find a great 
deal of Christianity lying around loose in the 
community unattached to any church; but 
our conceptions of Christian truth and 
Christian life force us to make room in our 
thought for the existence of Christian life 
and purpose apart from reliance upon those 
external agencies -upon which we depend 
and which we wonder that any one can neg- 
lect, and as to which we are confident that 
one who neglects them does it at his peril. 

But the chief reason, in my judgment, for 
the non-attendance of men upon churches is 
their real lack of interest in the things for 
which the Church stands. Sherlock Holmes’s 
theory of knowledge is not altogether un- 
philosophical. That clever detective held 
that every new fact or idea which enters the 
human mind displaces one already there. So 
he cumbered himself with nothing that did 
not relate to his special calling. In fact, he 
took pains not to imbibe any facts or ideas 
which would not help him in tracing the 
criminal to his lair. It is certainly true that 
when the mind is full of other things—busi- 
ness, society, clubs, yachting, wheeling, 
scientific pursuits—and when all these things 
command one’s largest devotion, the things 
of the spiritual life vanish into the back- 
ground. Here is the club man, for instance, 
the unattached man that we find in every 
community and in larger numbers, perhaps, 
than ever before. He may have been trained 
to go to church, or he may have been over- 
trained in this direction, so that now he is 
reacting from the strict regulations of his 
youth; or. maybe he has never been trained 
to go to church. But the fact remains that 
when the duties of his profession or business 
are discharged, a good dinner, a cigar, a fast 
horse, a row on the river, or a pleasant hour 
or two of social chat with congenial friends, 
fills up the measure of his ambition. 

Take a look at the other extreme the 
weary wage-earner. If he be a Roman 
Catholic who is still loyal to the faith in 
which he was reared, the church will still 
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draw him for at least one or two services, 
its theory of Sabbath observance allowing 
him to make Sunday a holiday as well as a 
holy day; but if he be a recreant Roman 
Catholic, or if he be a Protestant, with no 
wife or relative influential enough to get him 
to church, he, too, has things enough to en- 
gross his attention, though of a rather differ- 
ent order, perhaps, from what interests the 
club man, and to remove to a distance the 
thought of a church and his relation to it. 
It does not follow that either of these typical 
persons is a sceptic, agnostic, or hostile to 
established Christianity. He is simply in- 
different to it. It does not come within the 
range of his life any more than in the case 
of many good people the startling attrac- 
tions of the theatres exercise any controlling 
power. Here I believe we are at the kernel 
of the problem. 

We should like better preaching, more at- 
tractive churches, ministers who touch up 
more frequently and sympathetically against 
business men in the strife of their worldly 
activities. But the problem remains to be- 
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get an interest in the average non-church- 
goer in the needs of the spiritual life. 

For this we must go back to the old hand- 
picking method. We must solicit men one 
by one. There is no other way. We may talk 
to the end of the century about methods and 
about the problem. But it may be time to 
act on the principle which governed the pro- 
found Squeers in the conduct of his school: 
“When a boy knows a thing he goes and 
does it.” We ought to know personally some 
of the persons in regard to whom we 
theorize so much; and if the Church of Jesus 
Christ means anything to us, if we. get any- 
thing from its ministrations and its sacra- 
ments, if we believe that, despite its frailties 
and inconsistencies, it is the divinest insti- 
tution that the world possesses to-day; then 
let us go out after other men, not men in the 
lump, but John Smith and Peter Jones and 
Michael Moriarty. Given sufficient tact and 
persistence we shall find some way to induce 
them to come to God’s house and then to 
cast in their lot with His people. 


Boston, Mass. 


GUNS THAT WORK THEMSELVES. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


To any one who has ever fired a gun and 
felt and seen the instantaneous effect of the 
explosion, nothing may seem more incredi- 
ble than the’ assertion that it is possible to 
harness this suddenly developed force, to 
compel it not merely to throw a bullet but to 
perform every operation necessary to feed, 
load and fire the gun, so that the barrel con- 
tinues automatically to pour forth a stream 
of projectiles so long as a supply of ammu- 
nition is continuously provided. But it was 
a gun of this kind which from the deck of 
the “‘ Gloucester ” literally swept the Span- 
ish sailors from the torpedo boats “ Furor” 
and “ Pluton ”’—and again, more guns of this 
kind in the hands of the British mowed 
down the advancing dervishes before they 
could get within three hundred yards of the 
defending line; and if the great armies of 
England and France should go to war the 
destruction of life these guns will cause may 


well be more appalling than the world has yet 
known. They are now more than any other 
the characteristic weapon of the end of the 
century. It may, therefore, be of interest to 
explain how these guns came into existence, 
what they are, and briefly, how their mech- 
anism is literally made to shoot itself into 
continuous operation by intermittent blasts 
of burning gas compelled to act round a 
corner. 

Everybody knows—and perhaps has found 
out some time at the expense of a black and 
blue shoulder—that, guns kick. So also 
every one who has held a burning Roman 
candle in his hand has felt the back pressure 
of the escaping gas—and the sudden recoil 
when the balls jump out—and, of course, 
when a rocket is fired there is the same rear- 
ward pressure of the fiery blast hurling the 
light case and stick high up in the air. Now 
the earliest utilization of this back action in - 
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a gun is probably as old as the invention of 
cannon—for even when they were first put 
on board ship they were held at their ports 
by a band of heavy rope which was fastened 
at its ends to bolts on the inside of the vessel 
and passed around the breech of the gun. 
When the piece was fired and recoiled, the 
extent of its movement was limited by the 
rope breeching so that the muzzle of the gun 
came just within the port, and hence the 
people who loaded and cleaned the piece 
could easily get at it to do so without lean- 
ing out through the port and so exposing 
their bodies. In this way the recoil of the 
cannon was utilized to carry it bodily into 
a convenient loading position, and this was 
done on Drake’s ships, and later on Nelson’s 
ships, and later still on Farragut’s ships— 
and possibly we may have some old smooth 
bores afloat to-day controlled in the same 
manner. Of course, since “action and re- 
action are equal and in opposite directions,” 
the kick of a modern 12 or 13 inch gun is 
tremendously powerful, and hydraulic cylin- 
ders are interposed to reduce both its shock 
and its extent; but the strain ultimately gets 
to the structure of the vessel, and the limit of 
the capability of battle ships to withstand 
it is one of the still unsettled questions. 

Nobody, however, thought of any other use 
of the explosion of a gun until about the 
time of the Crimean war, and then in Eng- 
land a queer cannon was contrived which 
had two parallel barrels oppositely placed 
and which used the reaction of its discharge 
to whirl itself on a vertical pivot, so that 
while the loaded barrel was pointed to the 
enemy the empty one pointed to you, and 
you were then supposed to be loading it, and 
every time the gun went off it reversed the 
position of the barrels. If it ever was built 
it must have been an impartially dangerous 
weapon to every one on the horizon. 

Then that great inventor, Sir Henry Bes- 
semer, evolved an idea which had hidden in 
it a shadowy suggestion of the future. It is 
curious to note how @ master mind such as 
his went far beyond the actual limitations 
which the state of knowledge concerning 
ammunition and guns at the time imposed 
on him. He contrived a cannon which blew 
back a plunger closing the rear end of the 
barrel and that worked hydraulic machinery 
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to compress air, and the compressed air 
threw the plunger forward again, and mean- 
while a cartridge tumbled in front of it 
through a hole in the gun and so became 
pushed into the bore. But there were no 
metallic cartridges in those days, and firing 
the charges was done very differently from 
now, and Bessemer’s gun, so far as I know, 
never existed anywhere save in his printed 
description of it. It was just a dream by a 
great genius of what he would like to do— 
not what he did or ever knew how to do. 

Then the American inventor got to work. 
The breech loading rifle was new to him in 
the early fifties, and it was a tremendous 
advance beyond the old muzzle loader. So 
he embroidered it, so to speak, with all sorts 
of odd embellishments, and among others 
with a short section of the barrel hinged at 
its rear end so that you could tilt it up and 
drop the charge into the mouth of the 
pocket, and then turn it back in line with the 
rest of the barrel. Now, that genius pro- 
vided a spring to throw up the end of his 
charge pocket, and then he made a hole in 
the side of the gun barrel through which 
when the gun was fired a little of the explo- 
sion escaped and pressed a button which. let 
the spring go. 

After that for nearly twenty years—all 
through the period of the war of the Rebel- 
lion and the Franco-Prussian war and the 
Russo-Turkish war, when military inven- 
tions were legion, and when every possible 
notion was exploited to its utmost—past the 
epoch of simple breech loaders and into that 
of the magazine and the repeating guns— 
past the days of cast iron smooth bore can- 
non and into those of the great rifles and 
machine guns and nearly to those of the 
“ quick fires ’—still nobody thought to do 
anything further with the explosion except 
to throw shot and shell. 

Then came more indecisive groping—the 
recoil was made to cock the gun—and then 
not only to throw back the hammer but to 
open a swinging breech—this in a small arm 
—and that was all. That was as far as the 
world had gone in the way of making guns 
work themselves. But meanwhile it had been 
very busy perfecting a class of guns which 
would do wonderful things provided you 
worked them yourself—that is, guns which 
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woulddeliver a hailof bullets, oreven of fairly 
large shells, and require nothing of the oper- 
ator but a supply of ammunition, and plenty 


of muscle wherewith to turn a crank or. 


work a lever. The mitrailleuse began to cut 
great swaths into the close tormation of the 
armies at Werth and Gravelotte—the Gat- 
lings went camel-back with the English into 
Egypt, the Hotchkiss revolving cannon set- 
tled disputes and disputants in the South 
American squabbles—and the crack of the 
trusty Winchester contributed to the speed- 
ier evanescence of our own already vanish- 
ing redskins. And these were the last re- 
finements in guns Which you worked. The 
very next step beyond was the gun which 
worked itself—not a part of itself, observe, 
as by merely setting a hammer, or opening 
a breech—but by doing everything, getting 
a cartridge, putting it into the barrel, cock- 
ing the hammer, firing, pulling out the old 
shell, putting in the new one, and so on 
through the whole cycle, and doing every 
bit of it moreover between each explosion 
and the one next following. 

How rapidly? Ordinarily from 250 to 600 
times per minute—but as a tour de force— 
quite practicable but somewhat severe on 
the gun—at the rate of 2000 times per 
minute. This perhaps does not convey quite 
an adequate idea. Let me put it another 
way. The speed of a bullet such as is fired 
is say 2,000 feet during the first second after 
leaving the gun. Now suppose you are the 
target and distant that far from the muzzle. 
One second after the gun is fired the first 
bullet will strike you. There will then be at 
that instant thirty-three following bullets in 
the air coming at you—and before the second 
second is ended you will be hit by all of them 
and .another batch of thirty-three will be in 
flight. Or if after the first second the bul- 
lets could all be stopped in mid air and you 
walked toward the gun you would find a 
suspended bullet about every 6 feet. 

To return to the progress of invention. 
There were the old gropings after some way 
to utilize the recoil of the gun, which, of 
course, had come to nothing. There were 
the machine guns at a high stage of develop- 
ment, it is true, but incidentally getting out 
of order constantly through the shock of 
their own explosions. And when they got 
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out of order their intricate mechanism 
jammed and cartridges stuck half way in 
the barrels; and there was nothing to do 
but pull them apart and fix them, which is 
not so easy when one is on the firing line. 
So there being no suggestion of any direct 
way whatever of using the explosive force 
of a gun to work it—and everything that 
was known pointing to the fact that of all: 
forces adapted to operate the complicated 
internals of machine guns, that same explo- 
sion was probably the worst, least suited 
and most obviously impracticable, the time 
was ripe for a way of doing it to be invented 
and it was done. 

The man that did it was Hiram S. Maxim, 
an American electrician of considerable note, 
and one of the pioneers in electric lighting 
during theseventies. Like all great inventions 
the extreme simplicity of this one becomes 
instantly manifest—after you are told how 
it is done. When the gun is fired, the force 
of the explosion, sometimes seized upon 
through the recoil of the barrel, sometimes. 
through the pushing back of the .breech 
block only, sometimes through the direct 
pressure of the gases as they escape through 
the muzzle acting on a piston, is taken up 
by a spring. Now, instead of making the 
explosion do all the work directly, as the 
people did who set it merely to cocking the 
gun or raising the breech pocket, Maxim 
makes it do part of the work directly and 
part of it indirectly through its energy stored 
in the spring. Consequently when the gun 
is fired certain things are done, and the 
spring compressed, and when the force of 
the explosion is dissipated the spring as- 
serts itself and does the remaining things. 
The cartridges—just like those so common 
everywhere since the soldiers came home— 
are fastened in a row side by side trans- 
versely on a long strip of cloth. The end 
of the strip is put into an opening crosswise 
the gun, so as to bring a cartridge in posi- 
tion to be grasped by the mechanism. Fot 
the first shot, you pull the trigger—and after- 
wards merely keep continuous pressure on 
it. Now note what happens. The gun is 
fired. The outrush of burning gas at the 
muzzle meets a piston through a hole in 
which the bullet passes, and throws it for: 
ward. The connecting rods reverse the mo- 
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tion before it gets to the block which close: 
the rear end of the barrel and that flies 
baekward, taking with it the new cartridge 
out of the feed belt, setting its own firing 
mechanism at full cock, compressing the 
main spring, and then moving the cartridge 
it has grasped into line with the barrel. The 
explosion having done all this at first hand 
dies out. Then the compressed spring has a 
chance to assert itself. Forward goes the 
breech block driving the cartridge ahead of 
it into the barrel, another cartridge on the 
belt moves into position ready to be grasped 
after the next explosion, and then at the 
end of the movement something frees the 
firing pin and the gun fires—and all the op- 
erations begin over again. You start the gun 
by pressing the trigger which releases the 
firing pin and after that the gun goes on and 
draws in its own cartridges and pours out 
the bullets for as long as you choose. When 
you want it to stop, you let go of the trigger. 
It is like controlling a hose of which the gun 
barrel is the nozzle. You move it around on 
its pitot support as you like and direct a 
stream of steel bullets instead of a stream 
of water. When it is properly handled 
troops cannot advance against its fire, and 
it sweeps the exposed decks of a war shir 
clear of men. 


THE TOUCH 


BY MAURICE 


THE mood of a genius divinely set to 
words has always been what the world could 
not reject when inevitably, no matter how 
reluctantly, it sifted literature down to the 
last few golden grains. Individual prefer- 
ence, be it never so distinguished, may lie 
far aside from that absolute criticism 
enounced by the composite mouth of the 
ages. It was not the anthologists that pre- 
served the flowers of Greek song, nor did the 
monks keep the Bible for us—those writings 
could not be lost. Moreover, in all probabil- 
ity the burning of the Alexandrian library 
caused no great lesion to the world’s knowl- 
edge of what was supremely admirable in 
ancient literature. Even the scant frag- 
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The Maxim gun is iargely in use abroad. 
The Colt gun is also employed in our 
navy. They are alike in principle and oper- 
ation and differ simply in mechanical de- 
tails. The Colt switches off some of the ex- 
plosion through a hole in the side of the bar- 
rel and makes it throw forward a pistol 
which in turn pushes a slide rod below the 
barrel, and that rod with its opposing spring 
works the feeding, loading, firing and shel, 
extracting mechanism. Both guns can be 
made very light and small. An arquebus of 
the fifteenth century or even an early mus- 
ket was probably heavier. 

Where the end of improvement in these 
automatic weapons is, cannot now be fore 
seen, but possibly the future may show tbat 
the same principle can be applied to the huge 
rifles of the turrets, and when we get tc 
playing 13 inch shells like water out of a 
hose at the rate of some hundreds per min- 
ute, it will be time to invent some new kind 
of armored battle ship to withstand them. 
And after that perhaps a naval war will be- 
come a tussle between floating machines 
with no one on board of them, and then it 
may as well be decided by cracking eggs to- 
gether, just as the children do so often at 
Easter. 


New York City. 


OF MAGIC. 
THOMPSON. 


ments of Sappho, Alczeus, Anacreon, testify 
as indisputably as could their complete 
works to the mood of genius divinely set to 
words. 

Somehow, the child of song has found the 
haunting phrase, even when limited by « 
vocabulary so scant and rude that art would 
seem hopeless. An immense possibility of 
insight, a supreme recognition of the sur- 
prise of nature, is suggested by some half. 
obscured fragment like 

‘“ Bytuene Mershe ant Averil 

When spray biginneth to springe, 
The lutel foul hath hire wyl 

On hyre lud to synge.” 


There seems to be no difference, in final 
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efficacy, between the crude song of the hind 
and the finished sonnet of the academician, 
when in each case genius floods the words 


with the racy sap of originality and the fine 


light of personal charm. 

It changes nothing to say that Homer was 
not a man, but a line of men each of whom 
furnished a link in the superb chain of 
Homeric wonders. What matters most is 
that any number of poets could have 
triumphantly rounded up the task; for we 
consider the miracle, not the source. In fact, 
all original sources are alike unexplorable; 
you cannot look upon genius and live. In 
all ages criticism has been unwilling to re- 
coil, and so it has passed around every ab- 
solute poet and sought to show him indebted 
to some earlier one for the gist of his song. 
Scholarship, especially German scholarship, 
has literally wreaked itself upon delving 
back to prove that all of the geniuses are 
thieves, who ransacked the tombs of their 
predecessors for wherewithal to make them- 
selves great. 

There may be nothing new; even novelty 
challenges suspicion, as each age absorbs 
and assimilates the accumulations of the 
past; still there must have been a begin- 
ning, and when we rightly look for it we find 
it, like the milky way, not a single vast 
source of light, but a myriad of individual 
points of energy. Here a phrase, there a 
phrase; a strain from far or near; then a 
combination; ach fresh genius adds a touch 
of true distinction. This will be clearly felt 
if we choose some point of outset and follow 
any line of development. Take the four old 
verses quoted above; then make a swallow’s 
flight down the singing breeze of English 
poetry to Tennyson and Swinburne by way 
of Keats. At first the impression is that 
there has been an amazing progress in all 
that distinguishes the art of song. A later 
discovery, the result of deliberate analytical 
examination, shows that the progress has 
been more of vocabulary than of absolute 
poetic recognition. 

It is a curious surprise when we first come 
face to face with the chief fact upon which 
all the history of literary art is based. We 
hesitate to acknowledge the importance of 
three or four geniuses to whom Greek liter- 
ature owes nearly its whole debt. Homer, 
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#ischylus, Sappho, Theocritus, the four 
strings sounding back to unrestricted orig- 
inality—these compass the whole power of 
Greek expression. Others were great; these 
were inexplicably great. The same is true 
in the literature of every language. Job, 
Isaiah, Solomon and the lyrist who wrote 
Ecclesiastes gave forth all the original 
chords of Hebrew. As for the Latins, they 
were content to blow upon old Greek reeds. 

Considering English literature through its 
strain that is racy of the soil, and rejecting 
to the best of our ability all that it owes to 
continental and classical sources, we observe 
that genius gave forth from the first and 
with absolute certainty the golden phrase 
untarnishable for all time. Chaucer browzed 
abroad, not respecting any man’s close; but 
he chewed also the’ pungent bulbs from the 
English earth at his feet. Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson, Burns, Keats, Tennyson, who 
‘besides these, since Chaucer, has rung the 
true insular note at first hand? And even 
they, or the mightiest of them, reached the 
very fret so seldom that the anthology 
gathered from that source would be as 
limited as glorious if confined to flowers of 
absolute originality. 

Doubtless human passion has been made 
too much of in conscious literary art—has 
been pressed to account for more than it 
could comprehend. It is irresistible; but it 
comes of a primitive lute; it is a simple and 
savage thing, gloriously crude. As language 
grows complex and rich, human nature does 
not change apace, and so the literary artist 
takes the place of the absolute poet, or to 
state it more accurately, poetry changes 
from simplicity to complexity, and literature 
comes to be an art instead of remaining as 
an oaten flute through which to sound the 
elemental sincerities of nature. Yet these 
sincerities remain and must, as they accu- 
mulate in this or that genius, find expression, 
and with the imperious need of utterance 
comes to the academic poet a rush of im- 
portunate words and phrases, the penalty of 
his literary pilferings. 

Art grows eternally; but human nature 
was born fully developed; and what can we 
add to a flower by conventionalizing it in 
art ? To the perception of unspoiled taste 
all of the hot-house variations are but mon- 
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strosities beside the faultless bloom of the 
wild plant. Mere feeding and care may 
force that bloom to enlarge itself gloriously, 
while still remaining a wild flower pure and 
simple. Here we reach the secret of true 
art. It is not a cultivation of structure with 
a view to form-variations, but rather the sin- 
- cere presentation of forms and colors as 
they have eternally existed in nature. And 
the divine few who intuitively recognize this 
elementary truth are those who compass 
great art. The materials of expression may 
be almost hopelessly crude, or they may be 
bewilderingly rich and fine; the result is the 
same. A piece of charcoal in the fingers of 
genius strikes an old delight into the soul; 
Titian’s color-box could afford no truer 
charm. 

We are apt to fall a prey just here to a 
vigilant old error. Seeing the wonder-work 
of genius with only the implements of vul- 
garity at its command, we conclude that 
upon the whole these implements are suffi- 
cient and that academic appliances are, in- 
deed, a hindrance to the poet. Out of this 
error has grown a certain critical regard for 
what may be called a reversion to the illit- 
erate type, that is, a return to ignorance in- 
stead of a return to nature, a distinction 
with a very great difference, 

Walt Whitman’s writings, for example, 
have reached our colleges through a gate- 
way opened by educators who, feeling the 
need of avoiding academical rigidity and 
monotony, have enthusiastically rushed to 
the other and worse extreme where literary 
anarchy holds brutal sway. A mere change 
of matter is not necessarily wholesome; 
malaria may cheat us with a false breath 
much like a waft of freshness. ‘I'he fra- 
grance of unspoiled nature may come divinely 
sweet from the aristocrat’s garden; and it 
must be borne constantly in mind that revolt 
is not revolution. The supreme independ- 
ence of genius lifts it above the hindrances 
of academical acquirements. Compare 
Swinburne and Walt Whitman, and the dif- 
ference between lawless genius, rich in the 
goods of the schools, and lawless ignorance 
bursting with defiant self-conceit, will strik- 
ingly appear. It is a comparison that sug- 
gests a vividly splendid and shapely poison 

flower and a strangely offensive toad-stool. 
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Style is unconditionally necessary to great 
art. It would seem, indeed, that a truly 
great conception brings with it the divine 
mood and the magic phrase. As Plato said 
of the silver engraving of a slumbering 
Satyr by Diodorus, 

‘The silver is asleep.” 
Gpyvpoc irvov eye. 

The very substance of a great creation is 
saturated with the maker’s imagination—he 
creates in his own image—and the materials 
of his art absorb his mood and so become 
organic. 

In the highest reaches of mathematical 
discussion, when we attempt to express the 
inexpressible, we ‘“‘ pass to the limit” and 
assume that the limit is infinity. Applying 
this rule of calculus, one can “ pass to the 
limit”’ of critical truth by placing side by 
side a typical example of Swinburne’s 
poetical expression and one from Walt Whit- 
man. 

“Where tides of grass break 
flowers, 

Or where the wind’s feet shine along the sea.” 

“A call in the midst of the crowd; 

My own voice, orotund, sweeping and final.” 

Understand that we are looking at these 
two excerpts as literature; one from a mas- 
ter of language, the other from a man es- 
sentially ignorant, yet stubbornly bent upon 
exhibiting himself. Swinburne’s words are 
crisp with a new meaning. They are the 
short, common words of every-day English 
usage; but what a fresh picture they make ! 
They give us a new realization of untram- 
meled art. 

But what of Whitman’s lines? A single 
word distinguishes them as the product of 
ignorance. ‘“Orotund” is here not strictly 
speaking misused, but it is clearly put in for 
an effect dear to the logolept alone, and 
there comes out of it the disagreeable signifi- 
cance of a conceited hind’s swagger and as- 
sumption. The lines are the noisy blunder- 
ing of a stumbler on the rich borders of 
learning—a whiff from the dictionaries has 
made him mad. Everywhere in his writings 
we find Whitman with his hands full of use- 
less materials, apparently snatched from 
accidental sources, and these he drops into 
his lines with the effect of a grotesque cari- 
cature of pedantry; yet he is absurdly serious 
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with himself, and evidently expects the 
whole world to wonder at his enormous 
learning. 

How different from this is the strict sim- 
plicity of the very greatest writers! Sap- 
pho’s egotism was as comprehensive as 
Whitman’s, and even more imperious; the 
difference separating the two is so vast, how- 
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ever, that Sappho’s style seems a substantial 
part of her poetry;° not a mere garb, which 
in the case of Whitman fits the amorphous 
thought with the effect of having been made 
by a bungler and sold at a slop-shop. A 
master poet’s diction never bags at the knees 
like cheap trousers. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 


FOOT-BALL: A GAME OF HEARTS. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


SEVEN years ago THE INDEPENDENT pub- 
lished an article entitled, ‘“ Foot-Ball: A 
Game of Brains.” To-day I wish, if I may, 
to supplement that article by one on the 
proposition, ‘‘ Foot-Ball: AGame of Hearts.” 
For, if foot-bali trains intellectual alertness 
and the judgment, it none the less trains the 
moral nature of the player. 

The heart stands for pluck. Foot-ball de- 
mands pluck. Pluck is of two sorts, the ac- 
tive and the passive. Pluck of both sorts 
foot-ball trains. The game actually involves 
small risk to life or to limb if the players 
are properly trained. The game represents 
far less peril than either boating or swim- 
ming. But this freedom of danger is not 
present to the mind of the player. To him 
the game involves uncertainty, and uncer- 
tainty is the mother of fear. To him also 
the game involves certainty,—certainty that 
he himself will be pushed and twisted and 
thrown, and also that he will push and 
twist and throw. The passive pluck, too, 
is quite as necessary as the active. To-day 
I saw an eleven practicing with and under 
the direction of a teacher in a pouring rain 
on a clayey field. The men were wet to 
their hides and their clothing had gathered 
up a good deal of the earth. For the player 
to go into the scrimmage knowing that he 
will be pushed and twisted and thrown, 
that he will be tackled and flung down hard 
and quick, that he will be rushed against 
by one, two, three, or eleven other men, 
that he must break through the opposing 
line of beef guided by his own brain and 
inspired by his own vigor, demands as fine 


a type of pluck as modern life offers outside 
of the opportunities open to the fireman and 
the sailor. For him also to undergo the 
fatigues of training in all weather and under 
all conditions demands sheer and simple en- 
durance. Pluck, grit, resolution and forti- 
tude are required for playing foot-ball, and 
are created in playing foot-ball. 

The heart also means enthusiasm. Foot- 
ball is a game of enthusiasm and of en- 
thusiasms. Hach eleven is an incarnation 
of silent and mighty zeal and the hundreds 
on the side lines are also incarnations of 
mighty and noisy zeal. All other things 
being equal, that team which burns the 
most hotly with the fire of enthusiasm wins. 
All things being unequal, unless perhaps al- 
together too unequal, that team which burns 
most hotly with energetic enthusiasm wins. 
Such enthusiasms as I find among foot-ball 
players are seldom witnessed elsewhere. 
Each player loses himself in a magnified 
self-hood. He becomes eleven men, he be- 
comes twenty-two men. All that the other 
players feel and that the spectators feel he 
feels. It is the enthusiasm, not of boister- 
ous vociferation spilling itself in dissipated 
wind, but of whitest heat concentrating in 
one’s personal will and muscle. 

Such enlargement and such minimizing of 
one’s self represent supreme moments in 
life. They prove that the modern man has 
not lost his enthusiasm in his devotion to 
material service. To look back upon such 
moments is like recalling one’s first vision 
of Mt. Blanc. To look forward to them is 
a noble inspiration and aspiration, 
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But the heart also represents the cardi- 
nal virtue of temperance and self-restraint. 
In a more material interpretation the game 
of foot-ball is an embodiment of. temper- 
ance. The player is constantly obliged to 
use Solomon’s phrase and put a knife to 
his throat. He is forbidden indulgences in 
the pleasures of the table. He sits at the 
training table, and the training table means 
simple food. Pipe and coffee are tabooed. 
He is a Nazarite in certain things besides 
allowing the growth of his hair. But in 
a yet more significant sense is he temperate. 
His emotions are and must be controlled. 
It is easy to detect a new foot-ball player 
either by his getting mad or by his weep- 
ing. The old player has trained himself to 
take and to give hard knocks without swear- 
ing or without a tear. I know a foot-ball 
captain, who, when he was defeated, wept 
like a baby; and I also know an eleven who 
on being vanquished went off the field sow- 
ing the ground with their tears. But such 
exuberance of emotion does not belong to 
the well-trained player. He swallows his 
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tears if he have them, but he usually has 
them not, having learned to bear defeat 
without despair and victory without vanity. 

Pluck, enthusiasm, self-restraint are ele- 
ments of the heart which are trained in 
foot-ball. Most precious elements they are, 
too. They are the elements which are con- 
stitutionally characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon. To develop them is one,—not by any 
means the only,—purpose of the high work 
of each college. Foot-ball is an aid in this 
process of developing. The man who pos- 
sesses these qualities possesses qualities 
more precious than the accumulated learn- 
ing of the school. He has himself well in 
hand, vigorous and wise to take up and to 
do life’s work. It is never for a moment to 
be said that foot-ball will or can do all in 
the development of the character which the 
college is set to train, but foot-ball for six 
weeks of the fall may do much, if properly 
conducted, in aiding the college in the se- 
curing of its supreme and ultimate purposes 
in training true young manhood. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, 


OF “CYRANO DE BERGERAC.” 
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Ir is to the honor of the French public— 
and the public in any country determines 
the utterance of the stage—that in France 
separation has never come between the 
drama and literature. This is not a matter 
of the taste of critics and playwrights. It 
strikes into the actual proletariat. More 
noteworthy still is the cleaving in the au- 
thoritative French theater to _ poetical 
drama; the persistent notion that verse is 
the proper medium for the actor’s best art. 
The drama so cast interests and thrills the 
people, practically at large, as by instinct— 
not merely in appeal to a special, a really 
cultivated class of auditors. Of course, 
every other and lower sort of theatrical 
article is in constant wear in Paris. The 
Boulevard du Crime and the faubourgs have 
their more ordinary appetites, and their 
plays that meet them. But a perpetual 
undercurrent of taste for Moliére, Corneille, 
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Racine and their brilliant successors never 
is slack. You will find a dirty workman in 
tears over a common melodrama like “ Les 
Deux Gosses ” one night, at the Ambigu, or 
the République; you will hear the same 
man exclaim with instant enthusiasm the 
next night as the Cid ends his tirades or 
the slow music of Dofia Sol’s death-lines is 
declaimed. There is in France, as nowhere 
else, a high degree of the real old Greek 
feeling for idealism on the national stage, 
for beauty in the stage’s diction. .From the 
days of the Hotel de Bourgogne and the 
Petit Bourbon, a succession of authors, Vol- 
taire, De Musset, Hugo, Sand, Augier, Dela- 
vigne, De Lisle, Coppee, and their like— 
have kept such a theory highly vitalized. 
When a French dramatist has in mind a 
play even quite of modern drawing-room 
atmosphere, he does not on that last score 
hesitate to write it in verse, if he be a poet. 
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If he purpose to deal with graver history, 
with romance, and especially with tragedy, 
then he thinks of no other form than a 
poetical one; he turns to the traditional 
French Alexandrines with their lyric swing 
and cadence as by law. Why should he not? 
His public will meet him half-way. His 
critics will expect nothing else. No educa- 
tion is needed. Nothing special is presumed 
save to write the best poetry he can write. 

English and American theater-goers can 
hardly imagine such a contemporary stage. 
Many do not realize it, until their first weeks 
in Paris. For England has not maintained, 
scarcely has it recognized, such a theory 
since Dryden’s influence waned. We can 
scarcely regard Home’s “ Douglas,” the 
feeble poetical dramas of Bulwer and Tal- 
fourd as effective in the matter; and 
Shelley’s “ Cenci,” Hunt’s “ Francesca,” and 
the best work toward a poetic-drama on the 
part of Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, 
Wills and Carr, have not saved the real 
situation. In America a poetical acting 
drama is scarcely attempted; nor is its ex- 
istence now quite conceivable. 

When therefore “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
an heroic drama in five acts by a rela- 
tively little-known French poet, has been 
declared for nearly a year, in France, and 
far beyond France, to be the most perfect 
and brilliant example of theatrical litera- 
ture—literature, observe—extant since the 
fiuest flower of the genius of Hugo, a great 
deal is implied. But by every sane and 
broad test such an audacious praise is its 
due. This play stands every trial from 
comparison to an analysis independent of all 
comparisons. “Cyrano” was first heard 
last December, in Paris, at the Porte St. 
Martin house—not at a national theater—a 
boulevard home of melodrama and _ spec- 
tacular historical pieces. The author, Ed- 
mond Rostand, had already been marked as 
a young stage-poet of fine powers, but yet 
scarcely exceptional ones, through his 
Scriptural drama, “The Woman of Sama- 
ria.” But in “Cyrano de Bergerac” a 
positive genius was disclosed. To-day the 
author of “Cyrano” is the most conspicu- 
ous figure in French belles-lettres, and in 
fact one of the most discussed in Europe. 
Even his rivals have had little but eulogies 
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for this piece. The older and the newer 
minds in criticism are, alike, his admirers, 
Whether guided by such a chorus of critical 
laudation, whether read in one’s library as 
a French poem, whether seen in its theat- 
rical exposition as a drama to be acted, 
only one conclusion seems natural—that 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” is an. absolute mas- 
terpiece. And, fortunately, such a convic- 
tion, aside from any predisposition, is quite 
fitting; arrived at sanely and in caution. 
The reasons for such a distinction in M. 
Rostand’s drama are exceptionally plenti- 
ful; and they are complex as well. I shall 
not attempt outlining its plot, and as I 
write to American readers I shall not enter 
on its technical merits. But as to its ma- 
terials, to begin with the hero of the play 
he is a figure of genuine Parisian local his- 
tory in 1640, history, social, and literary— 
that Cyrano de Bergerac, brilliant swash- 
buckler and accomplished satirist of Riche- 
lieu’s own day, with his valor, his duellistic 
successes, his wit, his generosity, his stormy 
life, his big nose, and his Abimelech-like 
fate. This type is now as vivid as Cyrano 
really was; humanly picturesque in every 
pose. Many other actual personages are 
also in close touch with the spirited epi- 
sodes of Rostand’s five acts, and the piece 
incidentally is interesting as a walk through 
“a portrait-gallery. But this, of course, does 
not give it its charm. No—Rostand has 
gilded each personage, and, in chief, his 
grotesque hero, with all a poet’s imagina- 
tiveness. He has turned them into crea- 
tures inhabiting a realm of chivalry and of 
a poignantly sweet romance. He has made 
his swaggering Gascon into a noble-hearted 
gentleman, as gallant and delicate as he is 
bold and witty. He has graced his roys- 
terer’s heart with a secret passion, pure as 
a mountain-brook, hopeless as the desire of 
the moth for the star. He has crowned 
such a love by a self-sacrifice that makes 
Cyrano devote himself to a rival’s success, 
because that rival is loved by the woman. 
And he has enhanced this situation by de- 
picting such a passion and such a self-tor- 
ment as laid at the feet of a precieuse of the 
day, sentimental as she is beautiful, and 
of too small a nature to suspect, much less 
to be worthy, so high and tender a regard. 
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Cyrano de Bergerac is the very abnega- 
tion of self in love. No wonder that all the 
world loves such a lover. But this is not all 
that stamps the work of M. Rostand as so 
appealing, nor is it completed by the fact 
that with a thousand deft strokes he has 
idealized and yet conveyed the exact in- 
tellectual atmosphere of the Paris of the 
time, and contrasted it with an idealization 
of the Gascon type of temperament forever. 
He has taken all these as merely theatric, 
emotional elements; and then constructed a 
play that were it not literature would hold 
our attention firmly; and, last, in the same 
turn of his hand, he has written it in such 
free and eloquent verse, pouring into it the 
music of French diction so lavishly that the 
ear is haunted by its lines as a poem. To 
match the idyllic eloquence of Cyrano in 
the balcony scene of its third act; you must 
go back to Shakespeare and to “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” To find a mate to the death of Cy- 
rano, old, gray, and tamed of illusions, as 
he passes away on an autumn evening, in 
the garden of the Convent of the Cross, you 
must take down your “ Don Quixote.” 

In short, M. Rostand’s play is an excep- 
tional piece of literature and of drama. It 
has deserved all that is said of it. The the- 
ater has first published it, and all over the 
world is continuing the process. But its 
audience is wherever beautiful: verse is ap- 
preciated. From France, its presentation 
and its fame has spread like circles in 
water. It is being translated and played 
and read in language after language, ac- 
_ cording to the courage and abilities of trans- 
lators, from Calcutta to Paris. In New York, 
Mr. Richard Mansfield has produced it with 
much fidelity and pains and no small elo- 
quence using an unprinted version by Mr. 
Howard Thayer Kingsbury. A version im- 
ported—and pirated—from England, made by 
Gladys ‘Thomas and Mary F. Gillemard, is 
being sold in New York almost as popu- 
larly as was “Robert Hllsmere.” I saw a 
gate-hand at a ferry reading this transla- 
tion most intently yesterday. Miss Ger- 
trude Hall, of this city, is now bringing out 
a translation in prose, one of undoubtedly 
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careful workmanship, through Doubleday, 
McClure & Co. None of these English ver- 
sions, however, do—or should attempt—much 
in the way of conveying M. Rostand’s actual 
technic as a part to us. No English render- 
ings can accomplish such a duty in the 
case of any French dramatic poetry. There 
are many pages in ‘“ Cyrano” that mean* 
cold despair -when a sensitive translator at- 
tacks them; and not one of the older and 
less subtle French dramatists has yet ever 
been properly represented in an English 
dress. People who know French verse best 
are apt to be most indulgent of a failure in 
Englishifying it, old or new. 

But, just here, let two things be especially 
noticed. First, ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,” with 
all its niceties, is written in a straightfor- 
ward, sincere, manly French fashion; and 
has so little of Decadent fribbles and 
finickiness that it is a protest against them, 
a reaction. And, second, Rostand in it has 
not presented—many ignorant notions to 
the contrary—any new phase at all of the 
French literary drama. On the contrary, he 
merely exemplified the adequacy, the flexi- 
bility of the old one, he has filled it with his 
youth and fire and gracious eloquence, he 
has manipulated it with the seeming spon- 
taneity of genius. And when a new English 
master in verse comes along, who will elect 
the poetical drama as his business in his art, 
then we can be pretty certain that he will 
sustain just this same relation to English 
dramatic literature’s highest and most 
golden past that M. Rostand sustains to the 
past of poetical France. 


New York City. 





JOURNEYING. 


BY MARY GOODALE SLOCUM. 


Wuy do I creep along the heavenly way 

By inches in this garish day ? 

Last night when darkest clouds did round me 
lower, 

I strode whole leagues in one short hour. 


Cotorapo SPRINGS 








THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS. 


BY GEORGE E. BEARN. 


WHILE the wide and important interest in 
the November elections is in the choice of 
members of the Fifty-sixth Congress, there 
is much interest also in the issues and of- 
fices involved in the several State cam- 
paigns. No less than thirty-two of the 
States will choose State Officers of more or 
less importance, twenty-one of them electing 
Governors. In thirty-one States Legisla- 
tures will be elected, and twenty-three of 
these newly-chosen bodies will have the 
choice of United States Senators. 

In the campaigns in the Congressional dis- 
tricts the generally accepted issue is the 
financial one, the question of territorial ex- 
pansion having been given recognition in 
only a few of the district conventions. But 
the lines are not drawn so closely on the 
silver issue as they were two years ago: 
Several influential Democratic and inde- 
pendent newspapers, which two years ago 
subordinated everything else to the silver 
issue, have this year advised their readers 
to vote for sound-money Democratic candi- 
dates, in the rare instances where such op- 
portunity is offered, as a way of expressing 
antagonism to what they believe to be the 
Administration’s policy of territorial expan- 
sion. In many districts also the Democratic 
campaign is one of denunciation of the War 
Department for what is called the avoidable 
ills of the war. But this issue does not rise 
to early expectations of its importance, and 
the result of the election will undoubtedly 
be regarded as a victory for gold or for sil- 
ver, particularly as two-thirds of the Demo- 
cratic State and Congressional district con- 
ventions have reaffirmed the Chicago plat- 
form. 

Of the State elections the two of greatest 
interest are those in New York and in Penn- 
sylvania. Each is to choose State Officers, 
including a Governor, and each is to elect a 
Legislature, which will have the choice of a 
United States Senator—in Pennsylvania to 
succeed Matthew S. Quay, Republican, and 
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Jr., Democrat. In Pennsylvania, despite the 
efforts of the Republican management to 
make the campaign turn on the support of 
the Administration’s conduct of the war and 
on its as yet undeclared policy after the 
war, the issue is unmistakably that of a 
continuation of Senator Quay’s domination . 
in the political affairs of the State. This is- 
sue has almost disrupted parties. There are 
Democratic papers in the State which are 
advocating the election of the Rev. Dr. Swal- 
low, the Prohibition nominee for Governor, 
whose self-made platform is ‘“ Thou shalt 
not steal;’’ Republican papers which have 
deserted Colonel Stone, the Republican can- 
didate, for Dr. Swallow; and one Republi- 
can paper of much influence, and also one 
independent paper, which are supporting 
George A. Jenks, the Democratic nominee. 
Foremost among the anti-Quay campaigners 
is John Wanamaker, whose Republicanism 
cannot be questioned, and whose efforts are 
mainly directed to securing a majority in the 
Legislature which will send a Republican 
other than Quay to the United States Sen- 
ate. This work is heartily seconded by the 
Republican Business .Men’s League of the 
State. In many of the counties partisan 
lines have been crossed in the nomination of 
candidates for the Legislature, anti-Quay 
Republicans joining with Democrats and 
Prohibitionists in the choice of fusion candi- ° 
dates. It would be unsafe to predict as to 
the result on either State Officers or the 
Legislature, but it is generally expected that 
Dr. Swallow will poll a vote largely in ex- 
cess of the 120,000 he received a year ago as 
the Prohibition candidate for State Treas- 
urer. In this division of the opposition lies 
Colonel Stone’s chance of election. In addi- 
tion to the three tickets named there are 
four others in the field—the Socialist, the 
Populist, the People’s Party and the Liberty 
Party (a Prohibition faction). Dr. Swallow 
is the nominee for Governor of the last three 
named parties. 

In the New York campaign the succession 








to the United States Senatorship is less to 
the front than in Pennsylvania, the public 
interest being largely centered on the choice 
of a Governor, because of the strong and 
picturesque personality of Colonel Roosevelt, 
the Republican nominee. The issue of boss- 
ism is not absent, but is accentuated, par- 
ticularly in New York City, by the Tam- 
many attack on the independence of the 
bench. it is asserted that the Democratic 
ticket is boss-made, while the Republicans 
claim that their candidate is the popular 
choice of the party. The fact, however, that 
Colonel Roosevelt was nominated with the 
approval of Senator Platt is advanced as one 
reason for the opposition to him on the part 
of certain members of the Citizens’ Party, 
who at first desired to make him their can- 
didate because of his often-exhibited and 
fearless independence. Their other chief 
reason is the Colonel’s: advocacy of terri- 
torial expansion. The independent vote that 
was cast for Seth Low for Mayor promises 
to be about evenly divided between Colonel 
Roosevelt, Judge Van Wyck and the Citizens’ 
nominee, 'Theodore Bacon. The Prohibition- 
ists have nominated a ticket, as have also 
the Socialists, but these will create little 
diversion. A Silver Democratic ticket was 
nominated, but it failed to get on the official 
ballot because of a defect in the nominating 
petition. The Silver Democrats, although 
disgruntled because of the snub given their 
pet issue in the Democratic convention, will 
vote for Van Wyck; there is nothing else for 
them to do. 

The other States that will elect Governors 
are California, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. 

The United States Senators, in addition to 
the two previously named, whose successors 
are to be chosen by Legislatures to be elected 
on November 8, are: Stephen M.White, Demo- 
crat, California; Joseph R. Hawley, Repub- 
lican, Connecticut; George Gray, Democrat, 
Delaware; Samuel Pasco, Democrat, Florida; 
David Turpie, Democrat, Indiana; Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Republican, Massachusetts; 
Julius C. Burrows, Republican, Michigan; 
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Cushman K. Davis, Republican, Minnesota; 
Francis M. Cockrell, Democrat, Missouri; 
Lee Mantle, Silver Republican, Montana; 
William V. Allen, Populist, Nebraska; Wil- 
liam M. Stewart, Silver, Nevada; James 
Smith, Jr.. Democrat, New Jersey; William 
N. Roach, Democrat, North Dakota; William 
B. Bate, Democrat, Tennessee; Roger Q. 
Mills, Democrat, Texas; Frank J. Cannon, 
Silver Republican, Utah; John L. Wilson, 
Republican, Washington; John L. Mitchell, 
Republican, Wisconsin; Clarence D. Clark, 
Republican, Wyoming; and Charles J. Faulk- - 
ner, Democrat, West Virginia. . 

The alliance of the Silver forces in the 
West, made two years ago, has generally re- 
mained effective so far as the State conven- 
tions are concerned, and is meeting with the 
usual opposition from the few but noisy 
Middle-of-the-Road Populists. Democrats, 
Populists and Silver Republicans have made 
joint nominations in California, Colorado, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, the 
two Dakotas and Washington. The Silver 
Republicans have fused with the Democrats 
in Idaho and Wyoming and with-the Popu- 
lists in Montana, while in Kansas the Demo- 
erats have indorsed the entire Populist 
ticket. 

In two States of the far West the ques- 
tion of the single tax is something of an is- 
sue. It is made so in California by the fact 
that the Democratic nominee for Governor, 
James G. Maguire,is an advocate of thesingle 
tax, but it appears in the campaign more 
through Republican opposition than by Dem- 
ocratic advocacy: In Washington, however, 
it is a positive issue, a pending constitutional 
amendment providing that municipalities be 
empowered to determine, by vote of the 
citizens, what class or classes of property 
shall be taxed for municipal purposes. 

Several other interesting constitutional 
amendments are to be submitted to the vot- 
ers. Woman suffrage is to be accepted or re- 
jected in Washington and South Dakota, 
while Minnesota voters will decide whether 
to permit women to vote for library boards 
and serve on them, as they now vote for 
and serve on school boards. Another propo- 
sition in South Dakota provides for State 
control of the liquor traffic on the lines of 
the South Carolina dispensary system, while 
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a third amendment in that State is a modi- 
fied form of the Swiss initiative and refer- 
endum, providing that when 5 per cent. of 
the voters of the State petition for a law on 
any subject the Legislature shall frame such 
a law and submit it to the voters at the next 
election. In Minnesota it will be decided 
whether a constitutional amendment will 
require for adoption a majority of the votes 
cast on the amendment, or a majority of the 
total vote polled, thus settling for Minne- 
,sota a vexing question which has been re- 
ferred to the courts in several of the States. 

A novel amendment pending in Califor- 
nia is a plan to prevent hasty or unnec- 
essary legislation, and has in it a sugges- 
tion of the referendum. It would divide 
the legislative session into two periods, the 
first of twenty-five days during which bills 
would be introduced. Then would intervene 
a recess of from thirty to sixty days, during 
which the law makers and their constituents 
could consider the measures. After the re- 
cess action would be taken on the bills, and 
no hew measure could be introduced except 
with the approval of three-fourths of the 
members. But the most notable, perhaps, of 
the pending amendments is the one in North 
Dakota, which would require the Legisla- 
ture to “prescribe penalties for failing, 
neglecting or refusing to vote at any gen- 
eral election.” By the same amendment an 
educational qualification for the suffrage 
would be fixed, and the privilege of the suf- 
frage would be extended to civilized males 
of Indian descent who had not been in 
tribal relation for two years preceding an 
election. 

Only a few of the Southern States will 
elect other than Representatives in Congress 
at this election—Florida, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Texas being the only States 
which care to invite federal interference by 
combining State with national elections. In 
South Carolina there is practically no oppo- 
sition to the Democratic candidates, the elec- 
tion being virtually conducted two or three 
months ago at the Democratic primaries; 
and in Texas the Republicans did not deem 
it worth the trouble to nominate a ticket, the 
only political opposition to the Democrats 
being that of the Populists. The election in 
the South which promises to attract the 
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largest share of attention is that of the 
choice of members of the Legislature in 
North Carolina. Here the race question is 
the issue,. The Democratic campaign cry is 
that of a white man’s government, and this 
appeal, whether the fear of negro domina- 
tion be real or affected, has served to draw 
into the Democratic party many white vot- 
ers who have recently acted with the Re- 
publicans or the Populists. The Democratic 
aim is the control of the Legislature, in 
order to secure the re-enactment of a law 
repealed by the Republican-Populist fusion 
majority in the last Legislature. This law 
empowered the Governor to appoint com- 
missioners in the several counties, these 
commissioners to have the selection of the 
other county and school officials. While of 
universal application in the State, the law 
was drafted to meet conditions in counties, 
particularly in the eastern part of the State, 
where the negroes are in a majority. Since 
its repeal the negroes have assumed charge 
of political affairs in some of the counties, 
and in these counties the campaign is a most 
bitter one. Blood has already been shed, and 
fears are entertained of more serious collis- 
ions between the races, both before and on 


election day. 
New York Cirty. 





SANITARY. 


PERHAPS our statesmen, who are lying awake 
o’ nights thinking how we shall manage the large 
tropical regions that are liable to come under 
our sway, would do well to begin by studying 
the mosquito, for that minute creature seems to 
present a mighty barrier to our successful occu- 
pation. 

On June 10th Dr. Robert Koch, the eminent 
bacteriologist, delivered at Berlin, before a large 
audience, an important and interesting address, 
embodying the results of his study of malarial 
diseases in tropical climates. ‘“ Malaria,” said 
he, “is the most formidable enemy which we 
have to encounter, the most serious obstacle to 
the settlement and development of our colonial 
possessions in the tropics.’ Germany now is 
grasping for larger possessions in Africa, and in 
his audience were many who are directly inter- 
ested in the colonial policy. He said: “‘ We shall 
never enjoy the possession of our colonies till 
we have vanquished the disease. The first step 
toward successful resistance is a thorough, accu- 
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rate knowledge of the origin and methods of its 
dissemination.” He called it a universal dis- 
ease—appearing in many lands as swamp fever; 
a more severe type is seen in the Mediterranean 
countries, but worst of all in the tropics, where 
the black water fever or vomit is found. The 
existing cause is undoubtedly a parasite in the 
blood—first demonstrated by Italian scientists. 
It appears as a ring in the red corpuscles of the 
blood, which enlarges, splits into fragments, and 
within a few hours produces more than twenty 
young parasites, which are distributed through- 
out the blood, thus extending the infection. Pro- 
fessor Koch’s studies prove that by examining 
the blood a correct judgment can be formed of 
the exact moment for the most effective use of 
quinine, which does not kill the microbe, but 
definitely checks and limits its power of repro- 
duction. This affords a reasonable ground of 
hope that the disease need never run on to a 
fatal result. Location offers no security against 
it, and it certainly is not contagious. Koch be- 
lieves that blood-sucking insects are largely re- 
sponsible for its dissemination. Wherever mos- 


quitoes exist malaria will prevail, and cases 
occur where there are no mosquitoes only when 
the subject has brought the infection from a 


mosquito-breeding region. He finds an analogy 
in the infection of the tsetse fly, and in the 
Texas fever among cattle, which is carried by a 
tick. 

.-..No race is immune from malaria. Negroes 
living on the coasts of tropical countries are 
practically immune, but this immunity has been 
probably acquired through slight malaria at- 
tacks in childhood, for men of the same race 
who come down from the mountains are suscep- 
tible to the fever. This naturally-produced im- 
munity leads the Professor to believe that an 
artificial one may be attained. He says that in 
the case of malarial disease, the exciting cause 
of which is definitely known, the conditions are 
less difficult than in the cases of hydrophobia 
and cattle-plague, in both of which a certain 
degree of immunity has been produced. The 
first step in combatting the disease is for the pa- 
tient to leave the malaria-infected district, and 
be protected by prophylactic doses of quinine. 
He has studied it where it prevails in its in- 
tensest forms and hopes for its conquest. He 
closed thus: “To overcome this malady is 
equivalent to the peaceful conquest of the most 
beautiful portions of the globe.” 

....Apropos of the tubercle bacillus, justice is 
hardly done to Dr. Koch, the discoverer of the 
ever-present cause of the disease, by those who 
point out his failure to discover an infallible cure. 
He was in a measure the victim of the German 
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Emperor’s boyish impatience, who fairly coerced 
him into exhibiting his tuberculin before he had 
thoroughly. tested its efficacy or non-efficacy on 
the human subject. Had Koch done nothing 
more than to demonstrate that the infinitesimal 
bacillus is always found at the foundation of 
every case of tuberculosis, in man or beast, his 
fame would have been as secure as that of Har- 
vey, but because he has occasioned expectations, 
not always realized, in the matter of cure many 
regard him as.a failure. It should not be over- 
looked that the tuberculin which he discovered 
is an infallible test of the presence of the fatal 
organism in cattle; and through its agency dis- 
eased cattle are constantly being eliminated 
from herds, and the spread of consumption by 
milk and meat is being arrested. 





SCIENCE. 


Dr. O. C. Mars renews his contention 
concerning the existence of the Jurassic terrane 
on the Atlantic coast, in a paper before the Na- 
tional Academy, and a revised abstract of the 
same in a recent number of the American Jour- 
nal of Neience. it seems that two of the best 
marked Jurassic horizons in any part of the 
world exist in this country; being the Atlento- 
saurus and Baptanodon beds of the Cordilleran 
region. ‘The fauna of these beds is the richest 
and most varied known anywhere. It contains 
more than 150 species of extinct vertebrates— 
mammals, birds, reptiles and fishes—many of 
which have been refigured and republished in 
standard geological text books for many years. 
The same vertebrate fauna is present in the 
Potomac beds of Matyland, being represented 
by the remains of five different orders of rep- 
tiles. These are the Sauropoda, Theropoda, 
Predentata, crocodiles and turtles. The most 
typical of all the Jurassic reptiles, the Pleuro- 
coelus, occurs in Maryland, Wyoming and 
Burope. 

The chief objection of ranking the Potomac 
beds with the Jurassic is the character of the 
plants. Dicotyledons abound, and, as a rule, 
they are not found to precede the Cretaceous. 
Cycads, the proper Jurassic plant, are, how- 
ever, described from this terrrane in England, 
Maryland and about the Black Hills. Physi- 
cally there is a break between the Potomac and 
Cretaceous in New Jersey; for the former 
are fresh water plastic clays, and the latter 
marine beds carrying green sand with glanconite, 
a material deposited at present only in very 
deep ocean water. In Maryland Prof. W. B. 
Clarke finds a -distinct uncomformity between 
these fresh water and marine beds. 
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It is evident that geologists must decide be- 
tween the comparative value of vertebrates and 
of plants in correlating horizons. Our best au- 
thority on vertebrates is very earnest in the be- 
lief in the Jurassic age of the Potomac beds. 
The paleobotanists are likewise positive in re- 
ferring them to the cretaceous; but there is a 
weakening on the part of Prof. L. F. Ward, who 
says: “If the stratigraphical relations and the 
animal remains shall finally require its refer- 
ence to the Jurassic, the plants do not present 
any serious obstacle to such reference.” Verte- 
trates are the most: delicate of all organisms— 
the most sensitive to changes—the highest de- 
velopments of life—and hence may be regarded 
as of the greatest value in correlation, and if we 
accept them as more decisive than plant, then 
the dicotyledons must have been brought into 
existence in the Jurassic earlier than had been 
supposed. 


....The origin of our domestic animals is 
either unknown or obscure. It is not known 
from which species of wild ox our domestic 
cattle arose. We have two species of domesti- 
cated insects, the bee and the silkworm. In a 
recent article by C. Sasaki, of the Agricultural 
College at Tokyo, the affinity of the Japanese 
wild and domestic silkworm is discussed in an 
interesting way. 'The wild ones are widely dis- 
tributed throughout Japan, wherever mulberry 
trees are planted. There are two broods in a 
year. The wild species agree in all respects, the 
egg, larva, cocoon and moth, with the domestic 
variety, and though described under a different 
name (T'heophila mandarina) it is evidently the 
parent form of the common Chinese and Japan- 
ese silkworm. The wild form differs from the 
domesticated in the moth being smaller, with the 
bands and spots larger ‘and darker, more dis- 
tinct; the caterpillar is more spotted, the col- 
ored symmetrical markings of the freshly 
hatched wild worm being obsolete in the domes- 
ticated variety. The cocoon is elongated oval 
or rather spindle-shaped in form and of a light 
yellowish color. It is usually inclosed in a leaf 
of the mulberry tree and hangs on the twig. Of 
the domestic variety there are two races, one of 
two, the other of one brood a year. 

....Dr. Alexander Agassiz adds more facts to 
substantiate his doctrine or the thinness of the 
coral reefs of the Fijis in the American Journal 
of Science. It will be remembered that he took 
with him to those islands the apparatus for bor- 
ing, and ceased drilling after sinking eighty-five 
feet, because he found the same _ limestones 
above sea level in the neighboring islands, in 
one case 1,030 feet thick. If this limestone can 
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be seen above water for a thousand feet its char- 
acter may be readily determined without boring. 
Investigation proved that this material is largely 
composed of molluscan shells. A number of 
them submitted to Dr. Dall, of Washington, 
were found to be common genera, still living, 
““decidedly too old for Pleiocene but younger 
than Eocene, and might be either Miocene or 
Pleiocene.” On his way home Agassiz examined 
the calcareous débris brought up from deep ar- 
tesian borings about Honolulu, and found very 
few corals among them, as they consist almost 
entirely of bivalve mollusca. The rock is 
white, chalky and resembles in every way the 
Vicksburg terranes of Florida and Yucatan, and 
he believes a further study of these beds would 
show that these, also, allied to the Fiji expos- 
ures, are of Tertiary age. Hence the conclusion 
that the modern coral reef is comparatively 
thin, not exceeding a hundred feet, so far as 
known, and it may rest upon a volcanic base or 
a platform of marine tertiary limestone. Under 
what conditions then these tertiary coralliferous 
limestones have been deposited is a distinct ques- 
tion from that of the formation of atolls, through 
subsidence by the upward growth of corals dur- 
ing the present geological period. 


....The systematic position of the trilobites 
was discussed by A. S. Packard at the last meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. The reference by sev- 
eral writers of the Trilobita to the class of 
Crustacea seems still open to question. The 
recent discoveries of Walcott, Beecher and 
others as to the nature of the appendages, espe- 
cially of those of the head, afford data for the 
further discussion of the question. Beecher has 
clearly shown that while Trinucleus has an- 
tenns-like appendages, all those segments be- 
hind the antennal bear biramose limbs which 
are essentially the same for the head and trunk. 
In Crustacea, on the other hand, even the most 
generalized, there is a differentiation of the ap- 
pendage into-two pairs of antenns, mandibles, 
maxillar, maxillipedes, thoracic and abdominal 
limbs. For this reason, together with the dif- 
ferent larval form, and from the obvious affini- 
ties of trilobites to Limulus, which certainly is 
not a Crustacean, we are inclined to refer the 
trilobites to a separate class, and to regard them 
as being an older, more primitive group than the 
Crustacea. It also seems more probable that 
the Merostomes, including Limulus, descended 
from the trilobites or forms like them. Hence 
the Trilobita probably were the first to originate 
from the Annelid worm, while the Crustacea 
arose by a separate line of descent. 
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WHAT A FRENCHMAN HAS SEEN 
IN THE ANGLO-SAXON.* 


For once at least Carlyle’s ‘dismal 
science’ has proved lively enough to make 
a great stir among the most vivacious people 
in the world. The best-read book in France, 
for the present moment, is M. Demolins’ 


Anglo-Saxon Superiority, which, after being’ 


the talk of Paris for a year, is now presented 
to the American public in an English dress 
by the Scribners. : 

M. Demolins is editor of La Science Sociale, 
the favorite disciple of the economist Le 
Play, and an assiduous worker in economic 
studies. His book is a selection of articles 
from La Science Sociale, which.sum up Le 
Play’s doctrine and apply it in the happiest 
way to a great many matters which touch 
French pride and ambition to the quick. He 
approaches his subject from the economic 
side, and treats it in an economic method. 
Yet this social economist will probably im- 
press every reader who opens his book, 
whether convinced by it or not, as having 
something to say which vitally concerns 
France and the whole modern world— 
another reminder how irresistibly sensa- 
tional science and scientific methods in some 
moods and conditions may be. 

M. Demolins’ theme is the decadence of 
France and the growing Anglo-Saxon 
mastery of the world. He assumes the fact 
and then proves it. He develops it, expands 
it, illustrates it with a cruel iteration of 
Anglo-Saxon examples, shows how it came 
about, what it has cost, and in what condi- 
tions it is sure to grow worse and the whole 
world pass under Anglo-Saxon dominion. 

The book must be gall and wormwood to 
a Frenchman. It makes them drink a bowl 
spiced as no bowl ever was spiced before 
that one patriotic Frenchman offered to 
another. And yet they devour it, twenty 


*ANGLO-SAXON SUPERIORITY: To WHat It IS 
Dun. By EDMOND DBEMOLINS. Translated by 
Louis Bert Lavigne. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. First HDnglish, from the Tenth French 
Edition. $1.50.) 





thousand copies in a year. Never again let 
us say that people read only the books which 
they like. Never again let us wonder at the 
fascination which the prophet Jeremiah 
had for the people of Israel. 

Yet the book is neither pessimistic nor 
bitter. It leaves to France its great history, 
its present power and civilization, and the 
possibilities of the future. It begins with an 
attack on the national education which M. 
Demolins asserts is contrived to produce 
functionaries, while the systems pursued in 
England and America are intended to form 
men. France, he declares, is a nation of 
“communistic formation,” while the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples are trained to rely on them- 
selves by the development of the individual, 
or their “ particularistic formation.” Every 


young man in France is taught to rely on 
some one else, and every girl to rely on her 
dowry. The French discipline tends directly 


to reduce the size of the families by making 
the parent do double duty for every new 
birth in the house, while the Anglo-Saxons 
educate their young men to front the world 
and win an independent subistence. In 
France officialism absorbs the attention and. 
ambition of the young men, and diverts them 
from the great industries, occupations and 
sources of wealth, while militarism on the 
one hand and socialism on the other impart 
elements of weakness and failure into the 
state which the Anglo-Saxon countries have 
been far better able to resist. 


It is not any vice in the heredity of the 
French nor any flaw in their blood of which 
M. Demolins complains. He traces all to a 
vicious education, and he makes that phrase 
broad enough to take in the whole bulk and 
mass of French life, social, domestic, political, 
public, private, industrial, commercial and 
military, as it operates on the young men 
and women, and shapes them to the national 
type. 

He broadens out the scope of his ideas to 
bring the present Kaiser under fire, and 
winds up with the assertion that France 
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need not concern itself about its rivals 
across the Rhine. If William II guides the 
national education, militarism, officialism 
and socialism will promptly end all the ex- 
pansive force Germany acquired under the 
old system and is rapidly losing under the 
new. 

All this, strongly made out, and much 
more, said in a way that commands atten- 
tion, with wit and pungency and many a 
pinch of spice, will be found in the opening 
chapters of this book, with a strong follow- 
ing up of illustrative examples, facts in evi- 
dence and sociological reasoning about them. 
The originality of the book lies mostly in its 
good sense, good feeling and genuine good 
will to the people whose ideas and methods 
the author is knocking to pieces. By some 
art of honesty which it is not easy to 
analyze he contrives to get himself into that 
narrow but imperial place in every man’s 
mind where prejudice loses its trammels and 
traditional error ceases to be blindfold, and 
where, tho the man may fume and fret or 
even rage, truth loses none of its power. 
Why is France falling behind ? Why is the 
Anglo-Saxon making himself master of the 
world ? These are the questions which ring 
out on every page. Answered in a thousand 
different ways and illustrations, they all 
give the one reply: It is because France 
brings up her sons in the wrong way, does 
not train them to right views of life, the 
world and themselves, nor to front the world 
with the whole power and resource of a 
man. Here is one example (p. 91): 

“This new education will give us men, strong 
men, who will not sink under difficulties. . . . 
They will become Christian free agents who will 
rely on nothing but their own capacity. ... 
Such people do exist, and unless we are blind 
we are bound to see them, for they invade the 
world, clear the land, and put it under cultiva- 
tion, accomplishing the whole of the 
stupendous task by the might of private initia- 
tive and the triumphant power of the self-rely- 
ing individual. If one example can give an idea 
of the difference between men formed by the 
new methods and men formed by the old, look 
at what they have made of North America, and 
then look at what the other race have made of 
South America. On the one side, a forward mo- 
tion of society and the greatest development of 
agriculture, commerce and industry; on the 
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other, society thrown backward and plunged to 
grovel in a morass of idle, unproductive town 
life, and given up to officialism and political rev- 
olutions. In the North we have the rising of 
the future; in the South the crumbling and de- 
caying past.” 

It would be easy to pick flaws in all this. 
Here for example is the good old doctrine of 
hereditary character, of Celtic stock and 
Saxon blood, and our author makes little 
of it compared with what he calls the 
natural education. Then comes the judicious 
and ever haunting remark that the book is 


‘one-sided; France is not all of the color it 


is painted, nor all given up to conventional- 
ism; England is not altogether a world’s 
model; America—well, some things might be 
better there, tho you could never guess 
what they are from M. Demolins’ book. 
Plenty of such wise notes have already been 
made on this book, and they bear the stamp 
of a very useless kind of wisdom, and are 
very much out of place here where the 
author’s point is not to give us a study of 
France, England, or America, but to illus- 
trate certain great ideas affecting the force- 
fulness and efficiency of a man which, just 
now, he finds exemplified in the Anglo-Saxon 
and to the plentiful lack of which he at- 
tributes French decadence. 

Now this is a great view of the subject 
and inspiring. It is one that goes down to 
the roots of things. It leads the author into 
grand expositions and illustrations of the 
methods and principles of character build- 
ing; for be it remembered that in this book 
it is not accidents, externals, imperialism, 
nor anything artificial, theatrical, or lucky, 
that builds up a nation, but always it is the 
hard, potent reality of power and force, char- 
acter, manly pluck and good hard work that 
wins. 

The French people seem to have found it 
something they must read. It is a book of 
great and noble ideals for all Christian 
nations. The keynote of the whole is char- 
acter, as the master-force in the world and 
the method on which it is to be built up, and 
that nations are constructed as individuals 
are. It may seem to some readers that M. 
Demolins’ educational methods are too much 
limited to practical and technical lines of 
development, But they are not really and 
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of necessity so. No one has written more 
wisely nor with better effect and inspiration 
on the ideals and ends of life. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a definition of happiness; as 
(p. 349): 

“The state of satisfaction engendered by suc- 
cess in surmounting the material and moral 
difficulties of life.” 

Yet, with all his insistence on character 
and discipline, he is not led away by the il- 
lusion of sentimental reformers or Christian 
sociologists that the salvation of society can 
be effected by purely moral means. No! he 
writes (p. 358): 

“Moral action, however useful it may be for 
the regeneration of the individual, is not suffi- 
cient to produce complete social regeneration.” 

Yet we note as one of the finest and most 
beautiful points of the book its deep, strong 
and pervasive ethical and even religious 
tone. No better book for a young man to 
read has come recently from the press. We 
are not at all surprised, as by a self disclosure 
for which the book had left us unprepared, 
when we read near the end (p. 358): 

“ And, mark, I am no skeptic, but a believer, 
attached to a positive form of religion, with its 
dogmas, and to a Church.” 





JAMES MACDONNELL, JOURNALIST. By W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, M.A., Editor of “ The Expos- 
itor,” etc. (Dodd, Mead & Co. S8vo., pp. 
416. $3.00.) 

This book is another illustration of the re- 
mark that the life of the journalist is one that 
combines a maximum of influence with a mini- 
mum of recognition. The subject of this really 
delightful memoir was for many years on the 
staff of the London Daily Telegraph, and died 
one of the principal leader-writers on the edi- 
torial staff of the London Times. By birth he 
was a Macdonnell of Glengarry, the fierce clan 
who, overtaking another clan with which they 
were in a feud, in a church, burned it to the 
ground with all their foes in it. His father was 
a Romanist, his mother a Protestant. The son, 
after much debate with himself, found the free 
Protestant mind he had acquired in Scotland too 
much for the Romanist heredity and went over 
to the Presbyterians. The great Disruption oc- 


curred in 1843, one year after he was born, and 
by the time he could think for himself, had 
proved all through Scotland a wonderful .intel- 
lectual tonic and quickener of interest in the 
great topics of religious truth. 


In the midst of 
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these debates the young Macdonnell thought out 
his problems and took his direction toward a 
very sensible, free, robust and vital catholic 
faith in which he lived and died and which he 
upheld whenever he could with his mighty pen 
in the Daily Telegraph and in the London 
Times. Dr. Nicoll has evidently felt a deep in- 
terest in him, not only as a brilliant journalist, 
but as the type of a free, unconventional but 
sound Christian character which it is a great 
pleasure to dwell on. Socially Macdonnell had 
rare gifts. Though he was not college bred he 
had trained himself in English literature and 
was famous for his mastery of Tennyson, whom 
he would read and recite with great effect. His 
home life with his wife and children was ideal, 
and in the Times Delane knew his value well 
enough to see that he was not overworked and 
was provided with ample vacations—two 
months at least every year. Politically his sym- 
pathies were with democratic society. He be- 
lieved that we in America were untying many of 
the knots which in the old world have to be cut 
by the sword. He once wrote: 


‘““ Were I an American I should be too proud of 
my country, and too conscious of the fact that a 
Republic is a much more rational form of govern- 
ment than a monarchy, to think of paying homage 
in a Court from which all reality of power has 
vanished, and which, in comparison with the Court 
of the Tudors, is but a gilded shadow. With what 
is called the personal loyalty of the Colonies I have 
no patience. Loyalty to a great man like Lincoln, 
or Gladstone, or Bright I can: understand ; loyalty 
to the interests and the Parliament of a great 
nation like America or England I can also under- 
stand ; but what I cannot understand is loyalty to 
a crowned fiction. I could as easily understand 
loyalty to the figurehead of a ship.” 


We make another extract to show the man in 
his free social life (p. 173) : 


“ Yes, our pilgrimage was delightful in spite of 
the wet. Nay, when I think of our memorable 
walk into Maidstone, through darkness and tor- 
rents of rain, and when I think of the bright fire, 
the tea, the talk, the laughter, the discussion and 
the singing that gave a glow to the evening, I am 
not sure that the rain did not heighten the enjoy- 
ment by the force of contrast. We read, we chatted, 
we declaimed, we told stories, we sang songs, we 
sang hymns, we quarrelled, we debated the pro- 
foundest questions of ethics and theology, we 
rambled in twos, we went to church, and, in a 
word, we enjoyed ourselves—like what shall I say? 
—well like a pack of young, cultivated, pious, 
Christian savages let loose.” 


One of his friends wrote of him at this time 
(p. 164): 


“I remember the impression the eager young 
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Scotchman made upon us all—the rush with which 
he seemed to burst upon the talk; the real High- 
land charge that seemed to make the teacups 
jingle. But there was a simplicity, a sweetness, 
a generosity through all his fire which prevented 
his energy repelling or offending. That aggressive, 
eager nature had in it, it was plain, also the gen- 
erous swift forgiveness, the touch of extravagant 
honor and curtesy toward an opponent which dis- 
arms.” 

These are the lighter aspects of a life which 
was both large and serious, and whose resources 
and energies were made to tell in behalf of 
sound ideas and right living. Through all the 
book shines the charm of a strong and .attract- 
ive personality. We may thank Dr. Nicoll for 
having introduced so strong, bright and attract- 
ive a figure into the circle of English biography. 





THE NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. 
XZ, THE WInNTER’s Tate. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. S8vo,: pp. 
423. $4.00.) 


Every volume added to the New Variorum is 
just so much gain to Shakespearean scholarship. 
Like all the ten which have preceded it, this 
eleventh volume is independent of the others, an 
edition of The Winter’s Tale complete in itself. 
What is more, it is an edition which compre- 
hends in its scope and plan the substantial re- 
sults of all previous comments and commenta- 
tors. The characteristic feature of the edition 
is that is contains the “ various readings of the 
Folios and of modern critical editions, together 
with such conjectural emendations as have come 
under the Editor’s notice.” After each reading 
in the notes on the text the authors who have 
adopted it are given; the authority for the read- 
ing may thus be seen at a glance. The funda- 
mental text adopted in this edition is that of the 
Folio of 1623, which is reproduced accurately, 
as it should be in an edition which, like this, is 
intended for students. 

The Preface brings the introductory work up 
to date, with not a few examples of Dr. Furness’ 
light touch and graceful wit in the treatment of 
subjects which with other commentators are apt 
to be heavy—as, for example, his humorous dis- 
position of the “sea-coast of Bohemia.” The 
immense labor of the edition has been bestowed 
first on the compilation of the various readings 
of the Variorum text, and next on the notes. On 
the first Dr. Furness has expended his critical 
judgment and diligence, gleaning the whole field 
and collecting for the use of students into this 
one volume the substantial results of nearly 
three hundred years of criticism. On the second 
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he has lavished the boundless ‘stores of his 
Shakespearean erudition, as well as his wit and 
skill as an independent interpreter. The work 
is a lasting monument of genius and learning. 
May the author live to complete the great work 
which is rising so nobly to his fame! Mean- 
time, it is very satisfactory to reflect that each 
volume is complete in itself and presents a full 
and complete summary of all that can well be 
said at the present time on one more of the 
great Shakespearean plays. 

The amount of annotation and commentary ac- 
cumulated in the text of The Winter’s Tale is 
very large. It fills over three hundred large 
octavo pages in this volume, and- presents with 
great thoroughness the whole question as to the 
rendering and interpretation of the text with 
critical judgment and fulness of treatment. The 
Appendix, in about 120 pages, discusses a num- 
ber of larger topics which could not very well- 
be brought up in the textual commentary, such 
as the date of composition, in which we have 
laid before us not only the argument for the 
later date of 1611, but substantially the whole 
discussion in outline. On the “Source of the 
Plot” Dr. Furness gives his readers not a sum- 
mary but the entire text of Greene’s novel, Pan- 
dosto, and its version of the old story of Doras- 
tus and Favonia. We have next an interesting 
compilation of English, German and French 
critical opinions on the play and the characters 
in it, and another of various opinions as to the 
unity of time, place and action, and a variety of 
other points which will not fail to interest the 
student. To complete the rich variety of the 
volume, Dr. Furness prints the text of Garrick’s 
version in all the parts acted by him, and ends 
with two little chapters on the music to which 
the six songs in the play have been set, the ac- 
tors who have won celebrity in rendering it, 
and the scenery and costumes used in its ren- 
dering. 





THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN- 
sTincT. By Alexander Sutherland, M. A. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. Two volumes, 
8vo. $8.00.) 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD: An In- 
quiry into the Origins of Religion. By 
Grant Allen.. (Henry Holt & Co. $3.00.) 

Mr. Sutherland’s two volumes make a work 
of considerable pretension, imposing in form and 
mechanical workmanship, written in an attract- 
ive style, and with large assumptions of research 
and of something like an authorized Darwinian 
paternity. The fundamental doctrine of the 
book is that moral instinct, as an instinct of right 
conduct, has no existence; that, as an absolute 
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and universal fact, there is neither right nor 
wrong, and that what we call moral instinct is 
an instinct mainly sympathetic, wholly rela- 
tional to the mundane conditions of existence 
and evolved from the experience of what is con- 
ducive to prosperity and happiness in our per- 
sonal and social relations. This doctrine of the 
origin of moral instinct would certainly have 


been abhorrent to Darwin, while the author’s . 


attempt to draw the mantle of Adam Smith’s 
great name over it would have been sure to 
evoke some fire from that master of expression 
which even his Scotch temper did not ordinarily 
warm to. With as much reason Mr. Sutherland 
makes a great show of Plato and Aristotle, as if 
by his citation of them the eternal protest of 
those great men could be changed. He assures 
his readers that eleven years’ work have ,gone 
into the book. If they had been eleven hundred 
they would have brought him no nearer the 
proof of his proposition. The book differs from 
Schopenhauer in being less repulsively pessimis- 
tic in tone, and from Hartmann in being void 
of philosophy or philosophic theory and barren 
of anything that can be called a rational theory 
of life or existence. The book is joyously ani- 
mal, pagan and materialistic. It avoids the 
necessitarian theory, denies freedom, attempts 
to substitute a kind of mask or illusion of re- 
sponsibility for the reality, and for its highest 
reach toward moral reality gets no higher than 
the sentence in which the author pronounces 
judgment on himself in the closing paragraph of 
his preliminary outline: 

“ Hence the moral instinct is not an instinct of 
right conduct, a thing which has no existence, but 
an instinct mainly sympathetic, which we find it 
conducive to man’s highest good to encourage, ‘by 
giving to the actions which it prompts the approv- 
ing name of right conduct.” 


The author’s theory is elaborated through a 
series of ponderous illustrations which seem like 
the laborious compilations of a lifetime, and 
which are combined with great mechanical pre- 
cision into a system which might work like a 
clock if only the life of God or man or of reality 
were in it. Mr. Sutherland might as well at- 
tempt to revive a corpse by laying the photo- 
graph of the living man on the dead man, as to 
evoke the reality of morality out of such a 
mechanical fiction as he presents in these vol- 
umes, 

Mr. Grant Allen’s book is on the whole less 
worthy of attention than Mr. Sutherland’s. As 
to the rise of polytheism he adopts. Herbert 
Spencer’s ghost theory. As to the rise of mono- 
theism he proposes a somewhat peculiar theory 
of his own which turns on the not at all novel 
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assertion of the elevation of ‘ Jahweh above all 
his rivals and his recognition as the only true 
and living god.” As to the origin of Christianity 
very little can be expected of an author who 
makes himself responsible for this (p. 378) : 


“In spite of certain remarks in my first chapter, 
I am not such a ‘ gross and crass Euphemerist’ as 
to insist dogmatically on the historical existence 
of a personal Jesus. Of the Christ himself, if a 
Christ there were, we know little or nothing. The 
account of his life which has come down to us in 
the Gospels is so devoid of authority, and so en- 
tirely built up of miraculous fragments derived 
from elsewhere, that we may be well excused for 
gravely doubting whether he is not rather to be 
numbered with St. George and St. Catherine, with 
Perseus and Arthur, among wholly mythical and 
imaginary figures of legend and religion.” 





Tue SACRIFICE OF A THRONE. Being an Ac- 
count of the Life of Amadeus, Duke of 
Aosta, Sometime King of Spain. By H. 
Remsen Whitehouse. (Bonnell, Silver & 
Co. $1.50.) : 

Amadeus was one of those sovereigns 
whose strength, high intelligence, noble char- 
acter and sound and liberal political prin- 
ciples, as displayed in all other princely 
relations, make it a mystery that he failed 
so quickly and so entirely in the kingly 
task set him in Spain. The Duke of Welling- 
ton said that no man ever succeeded as a soldier 
who had not the love of hard knocks and fight- 
ing in him. We may transpose the saying a 
little and apply it.to kingcraft, for no prince 
ever yet succeeded in building up his throne who 
had not in him the love of kinging it, and this 
was the fatal defect of Amadeus. He had not 
one grain of royal ambition in his composition. 
He came to tne throne without desiring it, with 
doubt as to the result, and with his mind fully 
made up, in advance, to retire the moment it be- 
came clear that Spain did not want him, The 
most resolute act of all his reign was his abdica- 
tion, and he put into that act so much energy 
that Castelar,in one of his speeches in the Cortez 
at the time, described him as tearing the crown 
from his head and dashing it on the ground—a 
famous remark which really repeats our own ac- 
count of Amadeus and his dynastic failure. 
Men have no confidence in a royalty which is so 
easily plucked off. In all other relations but 
this of kingly strength Amadeus commands ad- 
miration. It is in these lights and relations 
that Mr. Whitehouse holds him up to his read- 
ers, and with very great success. He strikes the 
chord in the history which is sure to appeal to 
his readers’ sympathy. He places the sad his- 
tory of his kingly failure in a light which illus- 
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trates the magnanimous virtues of the prince 
all the more, and is able to exhibit him in his 
abdication as making a voluntary sacrifice to the 
good of Spain which glorified him with some of 
the qualities of the martyr, and that among a 
people who do not look for their martyrs among 
their princes. This vein of pathetic interest 
runs through the book and adds much to the 
impression and enjoyment of a story which is 
otherwise well worth telling. It is a brief but 
first-rate study of Spanish politics and politi- 
cians in the period of transition to the short- 
lived Republic. It is certainly no less ‘valuable 
as a side-light for the study of the rise of con- 
stitutional monarchy in Italy, and of that period 
which began with the abdication of Charles Al- 
bert and had in it such events as the liberation 
of Italy and such men as Victor Emmanuel, 
Cavour and Garibaldi. Not every man can drop 
from a throne to a dukedom and rise in dignity 
as the Duke of Aosta did. The Duchess was no 
less eager than her husband to be relieved of 
the burdens which lay on her as Queen Maria 
Victoria. She fills in the twenty-nine years of 
her brief life a noble place by her husband’s side. 
Their tastes were the same, their interests were 
one, and their married life was ideal. Her death 
threw Amadeus into a depression which hight- 
ened his natural melancholy and led him to 
think of taking monastic vows. It was only after 
years of active responsibility that he regained 
the command of himself far enough to form 
a new matrimonial connection with the Princess 
Letitia Bonaparte, perhaps the most beautiful 
woman of her day in Europe, and certainly one 
of the most amiable. Mr. Whitehouse has suc- 
ceeded in seizing the note of inspiration which 
dignifies and elevates his subject and trans- 
forms the life he is writing from a failure to a 
success. 





THE SPANISH REVOLUTION, 1868-1875. By Hd- 
ward Henry Strobel, Late Secretary of the 
United States Legation and Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Madrid. (Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) 

This is a good book for present reading. It 
goes back to the fall and expulsion of Isabella 
II, in September, 1898, or to what, following 
the French fashion, the Spaniards have been in 
the habit of calling the Revolution of September. 
It traces the ups and downs of the Provisional 
Government, the Regency of Serrano and the 
fatal events of 1870, when, under the guidance 
of General Prim, Prince Leopold of Hohenzol- 
lern accepted the offer of the Spanish crown 
and brought on the war with Germany which 
cost France so dear. Failing in this attempt to 
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fill the Spanish throne, General Prim returned 
to a project he had previously favored, of 
bestowing the crown on a Prince of the House 
of Savoy. Mr. Strobel gives in his volume the 
history of the negotiation which ended in the 
establishment of the Democratic Monarchy in 
Madrid under King Amadeo, in the early days 
of January, 1871. The history of this brief 
reign, which has been presented on the pathetic 
and romantic side by Mr. H. Remsen White- 
house in “The Sacrifice of a Throne,” is given 
by Mr. Strobel with scientific precision and a 
far closer, as well as wider analysis of the com- 
plex elements of the political situation. The de- 
plorable attempts to establish a republic follow- 
ing the abdication of Amadeo in February, 
1873, the Bourbon restoration and the events 
which led up to the landing of Alfonso XII at 
Barcelona, January 9th, 1874, and his establish- 
ment as King, complete the pitiful history. It is 
summed up by Mr. Strobel thus: 

“In six years the Spaniards had seen a pano- 
rama of governments pass before them—the Pro- 
visional Government, the Regency of Serrano, the 
Democratic Monarchy, the Republic, with its four 
Presidents [in one year], its civil and military 
dictatorships—each a failure and each in turn re- 
placed by another failure. The result was a bank- 
rupt treasury, a ruined commerce, the continuance 
of the civil war at home and the insurrection 
abroad, and a feeling of anxiety and unrest in all 
classes of society. 

“If the Revolution had not, ‘like Saturn, de- 
voured its children,’ it had certainly consumed all 
the governments to which it had given birth.” 

The volume is, as we have said, an unusually 
good one for present reading. It opens a view 
of the last thirty years of Spanish history which 
accounts for the final humiliation which has re- 
vealed Spain to herself and to the astonished 
and not altogether unsympathizing world. It is 
not so much a story of bad government as of na- 
tional incompetence. The political incapacity 
of the nation stands out on every page. The 
whole book is a modern example of Democracy 
in the way of failure and of the causes and con- 
ditions which led to its failure. It is an example 
which may make Mr. Strobel’s book more useful 
in this aspect than as a revelation of Spain. 





AFRICA: ITs PARTITION AND ITS Future. By 
Henry M. Stanley and Others. With an 
Introduction by Harry Thurston Peck, 
Ph.D., Professor in Columbia University. 
With a Colored Map in Pocket. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25.) 

The papers which comprise this volume are 
those contributed to the African number of THE 
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INDEPENDENT. They attracted so much atten- 
tion and were received with so much favor as to 
suggest that they should be collected in one vol- 
ume as a permanent contribution to the litera- 
ture on Africa. They are twelve in number, ar- 
ranged systematically and in a certain logical 
order so as to cover the entire ground, and with 
a general introduction by Professor Peck which 
reviews the subject in a very happy way. ‘The 
writers make a brilliant group of expert authori- 
ties, beginning with Henry M. Stanley and in- 
cluding among them J. Scott Keltie, secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society ; Wm. T. Stead, 
Editor of the Review of Reviews; Lieut. 
Charles Lemaire, ex-Commissioner of the Kongo 
Free State; Henry Norman, Editor of the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle; Sir George Taubman- 
Goldie, Governor of the Royal Niger Company ; 
Captain T. C. S. Speedy, of the British Mission 
to King Menelek; J.C. Hatzell, D.D., Missionary 
Bishop of Africa, and Edward Heawood, of the 
Royal Geographical Society. The pocket map 
which goes with the volume is probably the best 
map of Africa yet made, and we believe that the 
series of articles as a whole will give a general 
reader the best all-round view of the subject 
which is at this time accessible to him. 





Social, Political, Lit- 
erary. By Moses Coit Tyler. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25.) 

This neat and handy.duodecimo of something 
more than three hundred pages contains a selec- 
tion of papers published by Professor Tyler in 
THE INDEPENDENT and in The Nation between 
the years 1863 and 1866. A reader who can 
pause long enough in the rapid rush of his pres- 
ent life to turn back thirty years will get from 
these papers, by an intelligent, open-eyed and 
accomplished correspondent, a note of change 
and progress which may not come to him every 
day. London as seen in this volume is the 
pleasant memory of thirty-five years ago, before 
historic London was struck hard by the potent 
agencies of modern life. The men of whom Mr. 
Tyler writes were John Stuart Mill, Baptist 
Noel, Lord John Russell. John Bright, Lord 
Brougham and the mighty men of a generation 
whose last survivor was Mr. Gladstone. The 
English people did not know us as well then as 
they do now, not nearly as well as we knew 
them. Professor Tyler’s anecdotes of their mis- 
takes and blunders and insular prejudices did 
much at the time to enliven the solemn tragedy 
of the Civil War and are very good reading still. 
It is good now and then to take up such a book 
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and under such good and competent guidance to 
surrender one’s self to the delightful process of 
refreshing the recollections of one’s earlier life- 
time. 





THe MAN WITHOUT A CountTRY. By Edward 
Everett Hale. New Edition with an Intro- 
duction in the Year of the War with Spain. 
(Little, Brunn & Co., Boston. 50 cents.) 

The title-page of this well-known and now 
classic volume shows plainly enough to what in- 
spiration we owe its republication. Mr. Hale 
happily still lives to see and to enjoy the popu- 
larity of this creation of—his heart let us say, 
rather than his brain, and to give in a rousing 

Introduction some fillip to the flagging patriot- 

ism of doubters who are disposed to fall behind 

in the forward march of the Republic to its 
goal. In the Preface we have reprinted the his- 
tory of this very striking story and of the cir- 
cumstances which suggested it—a Preface which 
adds much to the interest of the story and 
should always henceforth be published with it. 

The republication falls pat with the moment be- 

yond doubt. We have no Mr. Vallandigham to 

give Mr. Hale the inspiration of his subject, but 
those who doubt and those who flag are yet 
numerous in the land. Mr. Hale’s romance has 

a healthy lesson for them. We hope the new 

edition will make it as familiar to the genera- 

tion which is young now 4s it was to the gener- 
ation which was young when it was written. 


THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gertrude Atherton. 
(London and New York: John Lane.) There 
is much in this novel to praise and much to con- 
demn. It is written with sprightly cleverness, 
the characterization is notably good, and the 
colors of California life and scenery are laid on 
with excellent effect. Two young heroines, 
neither of them admirable, are played against a 
middle-aged and vice-battered hero, who engages 
to marry both of them. The young ladies find 
out his true character, which is that of an ex- 
hausted roué. The one he loves most discards 
him out of hand and the other marries him. 
This plot casts something like a slime over the 
story and hangs a disagreeable film in its air. 
In all other respects The Californians is a novel 
above the average, distinctly fascinating wher- 
ever the author forgets that her purpose de- 
mands a tone below what is strictly sweet and 
pure. 


GREAT Books. By the Very Rev. Frederick 
W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.) In 
this little book Dean Farrar discusses, first, 
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great books generally, then he takes up John 
Bunyan, Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, and the 
“Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas & Kempis, in 
the order named. Bach study is short, crisp, 
brilliant, fairly quivering with the writer’s 
moral enthusiasm. It is, perhaps, the best sort 
of criticism, to call it that, with which Dean 
Farrar holds up the greatest books to his young 
readers—for it is the young that he addresses— 
and points out their significance, expressing him- 
self in terms of noblest intellectual and spiritual 
fervor. We do not envy the mind that cannot 
catch a fine glow of satisfaction from these pure 
and luminous pages. 


THE OLD CHELSEA BuN-SHop. A Tale of 
the Last Century. By the Author of “ Mary 
Powell,” “ Cherry and Violet,” etc. (London: 
John ©. Nimmo. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00.) An attractive volume in its en- 
tire make-up, and written with a quaint clever- 
ness which somehow brings to us a last century 
atmosphere. The story is simple, yet we might 
call it a tale in the literary costume de rigeur 
of a hundred years ago. It is amusing much 
after the manner of those courtly old ladies and 
gentlemen who live over into the third or fourth 
generation with the impression that they are 
still killingly attractive. The drawings, by John 
Jellicoe and Herbert Railton, are excellent. 


Witp HeELin, HER EscapapEs, ADVENTURES 
AND BrtTeR Sorrows. By William Black. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.75.) This is one of 
William Black’s best romances, which is the 
same as saying that it deals with the Northern 
seas, skies, lands and people as none but he can 
deal. From the days of “ The Princess of Thule ” 
down to now, we have read Mr. Black’s stories 
with alternating delight and disappointment; 
but he always pleases when he goes up among 
the highlands—pleases up two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the way to the end, and then begins to 
prepare us for distress. The present book is 
tragedy in a low key and leaves us wondering 
why Mr. Black murdered his heroine. 


THe HEART oF Tor. By Octave Thanet. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) Octave 
Thanet is one of the American writers to be 
proud of. We can praise her stories almost 
without reserve and feel that no reader will 
question our taste. The six pieces in this book 
are studies of life and experience of working 
people; they are done with large sympathy and 
excellent art. Picturesque contrasts between 
the rich and the poor are made with powerful 
effect, without undue exaggeration and with no 
show of bitterness or prejudice. The publishers 
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have given the book a beautiful dress, and there 
are twenty-four full-page illustrations by A. B. 
Frost. 


Tue SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT. By Orison 
Swett Marden. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.50.) This is a book full of stimulating 
thoughts, brimming with noble examples strong- 
ly sketched. The pages of history, biography, 
poetry and, indeed, the whole mass of literature 
seem to have been ransacked for the best mate- 
rials with which to encourage a bold, open, noble 
course in life. We do not hesitate to recommend 
The Secret of Achievement to young people; it 
is a book so packed with helpful encouragement 
and safe advice that reading it cannot fail to do 
the reader good in a practical way. It is a stor- 
age battery quivering with the force of great 
lives and noble achievements. 


Tue Fatt or Santiago. By Thomas J. 
Vivian, Author of “ With Dewey at Manila.” 
(R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50.) After the 
popular success of ‘“ With Dewey at Ma- 
nila,’ we are not surprised to find Mr. 
Vivian turning back to try his pen on the more 
complex series of events at Santiago. His book 
is by no means classic in style and is not in- 
tended to be, but it rushes on full and strong 
with the enthusiasm of the double campaign on 
sea and land, and is always graphic and full of 
vivid details. ‘The numerous and very interest- 
ing photographs add much to the value of the 
book. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Party in the coming year Mr. Cable’s new 
story, “ The Entomologist,” will begin to appear 
in Scribner’s Magazine. 


....The Century Company will issue imme- 
diately “The Life and Letters of Lewis Car- 
roll,” written by a near relative, and profusely 
illustrated. 


...-Within two weeks of publication a fourth 
edition of Kipling’s “The Day’s Work ”—mak- 
ing in all 25,000 copies—was put upon the press 
by the publishers. 

....-Captain Charles D. Sigsbee’s “ Personal 
Narrative of the Maine” is sure to be read with 
keenest interest. ‘The first paper appears in the 
November Century. 

....-1n the current number of Scribner’s Mag- 
azine, Walter A. Wyckoff completes his journeys 
in the West as a day laborer with the narrative 
of his trip from Denver to the Pacific. 

....Dean Farrar’s “ The Life of Christ ” will 
probably not be ready until next spring. It is 
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the result of his studies in Palestine made lately, 
and will require much elaboration and revision. 


....* Tattle Tales of Cupid,” by Paul Leices- 
ter Ford, will be published by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. this month. Mr. Ford’s “ Story of 
an Untold Love” is now in its fiftieth thousand. 


....It is said that the first edition in Bngland 
of Henry Seton Merriman’s “ Roden’s Corner” 
consisted of 25,000 copies. These figures do 
not, as is often the case, include the American 
edition, which is published by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers. 


....The November Century appears with a 
novel cover in many colors, designed by Grasset, 
the famous Parisian designer of posters. To 
mark the opening of Professor Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler’s “ Life of Alexander,” the young hero 
is pictured on his steed Bucephalus. 


The Atlantic Monthly for November con- 
tains ‘ Colonial Lessons of Alaska,” by David 
Starr Jordan; ‘“ Messmates,” by Henry New- 
bolt ; ‘“‘ Psychology and Art,” by Professor Hugo 
Miinsterberg, and ‘Some Aspects of Thacke- 
ray,” by Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., in addition to 
much else of striking interest. 


....‘‘ Pepys’s Ghost, His Wanderings in 
Greater Gotham and His Adventures in the 
Spanish War, together with His Minor Exploits 
on the Field of Love and Fashion, with His 
Thoughts Thereon,” is the title of a book that 
will have a twofold interest because its author is 
Edwin Emerson, Jr., who made a daring trip 
across Porto Rico last June, and because the 
introduction has been written by Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt since the war closed. Mr. Emer- 
son is Colonel Roosevelt’s private secretary and 
saw service with the Rough Riders as special 
correspondent for several New York papers. 
Messrs. Richard G. Badger & Co. will publish 
the book late in November. 


..-“ The Hagar Nation” is one in the series 
of Critic Leaflets, being Chapter IV from “ The 
Shadow Christ,” by the Rev. Gerald Stanley 
Lee. When the book was in preparation for 
the press— 


“the author was asked by his publishers if there 
were not some way in which it might be made to 
appear that the occasional severity of its stric- 
tures on the Hebrews of the Old Testament was 
due not to any racial or religious prejudice, but to 
a dispassionate study of the men of those primitive 
times, in the light of a more complex and highly 
developed civilization. By return of post came 
this disclaimer, for publication in the book itself, 
where it stands as Chapter IV.” 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE COMING ELECTIONS. 


Durine the campaign now drawing to a 
close, in several States local issues have di- 
verted attention from the Congressional can- 
didates and the policies which they repre- 
sent. The importance of the election of 
members of the House has been obscured by 
engrossing popular interest in contests be- 
tween the parties for supremacy at State 
capitals and in legislatures. For example, 
all but one of the nine Democratic candi- 
dates for Congress in the districts of the 
city of New York have easily avoided any 
public expression of opinion or purpose with 
respect to the national, Democratic currency 
platform of 1896, and thousands of voters 
in those districts exhibit no curiosity as to 
the real attitude of these candidates toward 
that platform. The tenth man, who has not 
concealed his opinions, openly accepts the 
silver doctrines of Bryan. 

The greatest of the issues involved in the 
election of members of the House is this old 
one of the currency standard. In nearly 
two-thirds of the Congressional districts the 
Democratic conventions have renewed their 
allegiance to the silver platform of 1896; in 
the remaining districts the question has been 
discreetly ignored or the platform writers 
have avoided any direct reference to it by 
resorting to phrases which may mean any- 
thing or nothing. It has been accepted this 
year in the Democratic platforms of a large 
majority of the States, and the Eastern 
States which have avoided it do not de- 
nounce it or offer anything in its place. The 
Democratic National Committee has em- 
ployed ‘‘ Coin” Harvey as the manager of 
the party’s bureau of publications and has 
appointed a committee of extreme Silverites 
to assist him and to collect funds. In those 
Western districts where fusion agreements 
have been made, the candidates stand for un- 
limited fiat money as well as silver at the 
ratio of sixteen to one. The Democrats and 
their allies intend to renew their attack upon 


the honest gold standard, and sofar as the 
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Congressional elections are concerned the 
dominant issue is this one relating to the 
currency. There is on the Democratic side 
no united opposition to the policy of the 
present Government at Washington with re- 
spect to the Spanish islands, for on that ques- 
tion the Democrats cannot agree among 
themselves. Because the silver issue is still 
placed above all others by the Democrats, 
every Republican voter should bestir himself 
and be sure to cast his ballot. Every Inde- 
pendent should exert his influence in defense 
of sound money. No Gold Democrat should 
go to the woods on election day or permit 
himself to be drawn back into the ranks of 
the regular organization. In those States 
where the legislatures to be elected on No- 
vember 8 will fill vacancies in the Senate 
all voters who desire to defend the gold 
standard against attack should strive to pre- 
vent the return of Silverite Senators or the 


election in their places of men who can be 
induced to support any Bryanite project of 


currency legislation. The State of New 
York should not send another Edward 
Murphy to Washington. 

It is greatly to. be desired that there should 
continue to be in the House a coherent ma- 
jority supporting the Government’s policy 
concerning the highly important questions 
which are the subject of the Peace Confer- 
ence at Paris. It is notorious that a ‘combi- 
nation of Democrats and Populists could not 
agree upon any respectable proposition at 
variance with the Government’s course; it 
is extremely probable, however, that if such 
a combination should control the House it 
would annoy and hamper the President by 
an exhibition of nagging hostility. At this 
time Americans should strive to retain the 
respect of the world by preventing such dis- 
cord as would probably be caused by the 
ascendency of Bailey and his associates in 
the House of Representatives. 

In two great States, which contain nearly 
one-fifth of our entire population, the people 
have an opportunity at the coming election 
to strike a blow at boss rule. The success of 
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the movement in Pennsylvania for the retire- 
ment of Senator Quay will depend upon the 
character of the new legislature. The at- 
tack upon this boss is marked by great vigor 
and appears to be made under favorable con- 
ditions. But those Republicans who are 
drawn away from the Senator should not 
permit themselves to be drawn at the same 
time from the support of the Republican 
candidates for Congress. A commendable re- 
volt against a boss should not serve to assist 
the Silver party in the House at Washington. 

In the State of New York the ruler of Tam- 
many hopes to extend his power from the 
great city to Albany. Having made one of 
two brothers Mayor of the metropolis he 
would make the other Governor of the State. 
The terms which he exacts from those nomi- 
nated by his favor are disclosed by his ad- 
mission as to the reasons for which he has 
undertaken to compel the retirement of Jus- 
tice Daly from the bench. In Col. Roose- 
velt, on the other hand, there is offered to 
the people an ideal candidate, a man who 
has never worn a boss’s collar and never 
will put one on, and who is exceptionally 
qualified by experience, honesty and energy 
to give the State that good government for 
which he has labored the better part of his 
life. There should be no room for doubt as 
to his election. Disapproval of the short- 
comings of the State government during the 
term of the present Governor should not re- 
strain any Republican or any Independent 
or any Democrat weary of boss rule from 
voting for Col. Roosevelt. His nomination 
was a warning to one boss; his election will 
practically be a reverse for the bosses in 
both parties. And if it should be accom- 
panied by the re-election of Justice Daly the 
discomfiture of Boss Croker would be com- 
plete. The most absurd of the objections to 
Col. Roosevelt is that which is rasied by one 
who stood with him for good government in 
the past, that he is earnestly and heartily in 
sympathy with the national policy held by the 
President and sustained by the Peace Com- 
missioners at Paris. Hecould not enforce that 
policy at Albany, and surely the extension of 
the power of Croker and Tammany from the 
city to the State is not to be preferred to the 
election of an: honest and well-equipped man 
of the Roosevelt type, because, with a large 
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majority of his party, he holds opinions in 
favor of a policy of territorial expansion the 
execution of which a Governor is not em- 
powered to promote. 





THE REBELLION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 


Tue Roman Catholic archbishops in their 
session in Washington on the 12th of Oc- 
tober are reported to have taken action re- 
questing the Congregation of Regulars at 
Rome to withdraw their decree forbidding 
the Christian Brothers in this country to 
teach the Latin language. 

There is a very considerable excitement, 
almost amounting to a rebellion, on the sub- 
ject among the Christian Brothers in this 
country. It is a fraternity which was estab- 
lished two hundred and fifty years ago in 
France, the object of which was to provide 
primary education for the children of peas- 
ants and working people at a time when it 
was held that they had no rights to a higher 
education, which was reserved for children 
of the upper classes. Gradually a modi- 
fication has taken place in France itself in 
the work of the Christian Brothers, and they 
have developed their schools to a much 
higher grade than formerly, and have even 
taught Latin and the liberal arts. In this 
country the Jesuits have bitterly opposed 
such teaching by the Christian Brothers 
and have not allowed that they are capable 
of teaching either Latin or philosophy; and 
when the graduates of the Christian Broth- 
ers’ colleges have presented themselves as 
candidates for admission to certain theolog- 
ical seminaries they have been required to 
pass an examination in philosophy and 
classical studies, while this is not required 
of the graduates of Jesuit colleges. 

From time to time complaint has been 
made to Rome in order to have the Christian 
Brothers cease such teaching of Latin and 
the classics, and require them to submit 
to their original charter. Such complaints 
were without results until last year, when 
under repeated Jesuit Influence the Congre- 
gation of Regulars, consisting of nine mem- 
bers, five of them Jesuits, with its presiding 
officer also a Jesuit cardinal, promulgated 
the decree. This decree was sent to the Su- 
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perior General of the Christian Brothers in . 


Paris, and by him sent to the various 
branches throughout the world; and the pro- 
vincials and presidents here were advised to 
prepare for the carrying out of its provi- 
sions. But with a certain American spirit 
they have refused to obey, and have made 
a further protest to Paris. A number of 
their leading men have been summoned to 
Paris for their contumacy, among them 
being Provincials Paulian and Justin, of St. 
Louis and New York, respectively; Brothers 
Felix, president of St. Louis College, and 
Morris, president of Rockhill College, Balti- 
more. Brother Paulian was for years ‘pro- 
vincial of the New York province, and under 
him fully fifty pastors of the New York 
archdiocese to-day got their classical edu- 
cation; and in St. Louis he finished the large 
college and paid a debt of $120,000 upon it, 
and to-day leaves a flourishing college after 
him. Brother Felix, a native born Ameri- 
can, is the president of this college. Brother 
Morris, of Baltimore, seems to have been the 
strongest opponent of this decree. He was 
not only called to Paris, but he is ordered to 
go as director of schools to Bombay, where 
he will need neither Latin nor English. 

There is almost an emeute in the various 
houses. It must be remembered that these 
colleges were incorporated under American 
law, and the value of their property would 
be almost destroyed by this decree. Their 
teachers do not hesitate to declare that they 
shall withdraw from the French affiliation 
and set up an order of their own which can 
earry on work in the American way. We 
have in this bit of current history an excel- 
lent illustration of the modern spirit in the 
American Catholic Church. 





EDUCATION IN THE LATE SPAN- 
ISH COLONIES. 

THE State and Interior Departments at 
Washington are in constant receipt of in- 
quiries from every part of the country with 
respect to schools and educational conditions 
in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines; 
nor is this interest confined to teachers and 
publishers, but it extends also to those who 


have in mind business or administrative en- 
terprise. 
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The notion seems to be wide-spread that 
our Government is already in a position to 
establish schools and develop systems of 
education in these islands. This is a mis- 
take. Tue final disposition of the Philip- 
pines will not be known for several months; 
and as regards Cuba the Spanish evacua- 
tion is not yet complete, and the nature of 
the subsequent Government is an unsolved 
problem. 

It is impossible, then, to discuss the fu- 
ture of education in the islands named, and 
at present equally impossible to decide what 
is feasible for Porto Rico. Meanwhile we 
must content ourselves with such historical 
and statistical information as is attainable. 
The situation was shown somewhat in de- 
tail in an article printed last week in these 
columns. To understand it we must bear in 
mind the actual state of the island popula- 
tions. In all the islands there is a mixed, 
illiterate mass, scattered, apathetic and 
rudely agricultural, controlled by a compact 
body of Spanish officials. The latter are 
cultured, and preserve both the traditions 
and the means of education, which belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church. 

The élite Cubans, however. much they de- 
test Spanish rule, have, so far, evinced no 
opposition to the prevailing system of edu- 
cation. Its administration has, indeed, been 
repressive and partial, evils that will end 
when there is no longer a Spanish governor- 
general at the head. 

In the Philippines there is also an élite of 
educated half-breeds and natives, of whom 
Aguinaldo is a type. Their hatred of the 
religious teaching orders who control edu- 
cation in the islands is one with their hatred 
of Spanish rule. Endeavors have been made 
from time to time by non-Catholic foreign 
residents to stimulate independent intellec- 
tual life in Manila; such was the effort of 
Jacobo Zobel de Zangroniz, a public-spirited 
resident of Manila, whose Spanish proclivi- 
ties were tempered by a German ancestral 
strain. He was instrumental in founding 
scientific societies, he maintained and circu- 
lated a penny paper for a while and stirred 
up a true educational interest; but the 
monks interfered with his work, and even 
caused his temporary imprisonment. Never- 
theless his efforts, which were most active 
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in the decade 1860 to 1870, only ceased at 
his death, which occurred last year. Outside 
of the city of Manila there is no intellectual 
life in the Philippines, even clerical schools 
being almost unknown. 





CIVIL SERVICE IN RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETIES. 

AT the meeting of the American Mission- 
ary Association last week, in Concord, N. 
H., a preliminary vote was carried, after 
very brief discussion, to become operative 
only if approved by a two-thirds vote next 
year, that after a service of five years the 
members of the Executive Committee (the 
unpaid trustees who direct the business of 
the Association) shall be ineligible for one 
year. This proposition is being brought be- 
fore other societies, and it deserves much 
more careful consideration than it has yet 
received. 

We have seen but two reasons given for 
the proposition that the members of man- 
aging boards of our benevolent societies, 
whether called Executive Committee, Pru- 
dential Committee, or Board of Trustees, 
should not be allowed to remain in con- 
tinuous service by triennial or quinquen- 
nial re-election. One of these is that there 
is a public sentiment that rotation in office 
is desirable. We are not aware that there 
is such a general sentiment. There may be 
such an impression among those who have 
heard it advocated or proposed, but it is 
yet in a gelatinous condition, unsettled, and 
awaiting information. When the proposi- 
tion has been argued and threshed out a pub- 
lic sentiment of real value will be created; 
at present it does not exist. Many have not 
even heard .of the discussion, and very few 
have given it any careful consideration. 
The best compliment that can be given to 
an alleged public sentiment is not to obey 
it, but to instruct it. 

The argument from public sentiment 
hardly deserves notice; but much more 
consideration is due to the other argument, 
that it is desirable that interest in the so- 
cieties should be developed by a rotation 
that will bring in fresh blood, and multiply 
those who can take their turn in office and 
control. This is really another form of the 
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demand with which we are more familiar 
in political life, tha’ the offices should be 
made to go around by rotation in service. 
We had supposed that it was theoretically 
settled that permanence in the civil service 
is better than rotation, whatever the evils 
of permanence may be. That has been 
proved and accepted in platforms, if not yet 
quite adopted in politics. It is very curious 
to see this retrogression proposed in relig- 
ious office-holding. 

The duties of the trustees of a benevolent 
society are very important. The American 
Missionary Association, for instance, holds 
some three millions of property, in schools, 
churches, and trust funds. The members of 
the Finance Committee must have the 
charge of all investments and property, and 
must have a complete knowledge of values 
of stock and real estate, especially as a mil- 
lion and a half of the Hand Fund has to be 
kept invested. There is not a bank, or man- 
ufacturing company, or insurance company 
in the country that would think for a mo- 
ment of making the rule that at che end of 
five years all its directors should become 
for a year ineligible to re-election; just 
when, perhaps, they had got fairly well ac- 
quainted with their duties. It is hard 
enough to get competent men, especially ac- 
tive business men, who are willing to give 
their unpaid time to this service; and it is 
not wise to remove them and intermit their 
service with the danger that they will not 
find it easy to take it up again. 

The mission work of such a society as the 
American Missionary Association is also 
large and very various, with schools and 
churches among white people and black, 
among the Indians and the Chinese. Meet- 
ing perhaps one afternoon a month in com- 
mittee meeting, and- another afternoon in 
the Mission Committee, it takes several 
years for a member to get himself so fa- 
miliarized with the work that he feels his 
advice to be of much value. It is rather 
the misfortune of all our societies that in 
the natural course of things, by death, or 
resignation of those who cannot give time 
and strength to the service, the average 
term of membership is only about eight 
years, half having served five years or less. 
New blood is constantly secured in this way, 
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while three or four members will have 
served from ten to twenty years. 

One other point is well worth considering. 
The experienced members come to know the 
work very nearly as well as the perma- 


nent paid officials do. Their judgment is in- | 


dependent of that of the officials. A board 
with its members serving less than five 
years would necessarily be very much more 
under the control of the secretaries and 
treasurer, and that is not desirable; these 
should be under the direction of the board. 
It is true that some of those who have 
served one term of five years will be re- 
elected after an interval of a year, but they 
will not only have lost the continuity of 
history, but they will be much more likely 
to decline to take up again the heavy 
burden of which they have been once re- 
lieved. 

We are told that there are people who de- 
sire and seek election to these benevolent 
boards. They are few, and theyt are not 
the sort that will be useful. If they think 
the offices ought to go around so as to reach 
them, they ought to be disappointed. The 
civil service principle is the safest. Re- 
elect your useful men just as long as you 
can; if useless or mischievous men have got 
in a board, then let their names be dropped 
at the first election; that is often done. It 
is the straight way and the right way. 





THE CASH COST OF A CON- 
VERT. 


WE give on another page a summary of 
a series of tables of statistics that appear 
in the November issue of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Magazine, showing “ what God hath 
wrought during the past eight years through 
the foreign mission societies of the Baptist, 


Congregational, Methodist and Presby- 
terian Churches of the United States.” The 
items included are, for each denomina- 
tion, communicants; contributions for For- 
eign Missions; contributions per capita; 
communicants in foreign mission churches; 
contributions by them; contributions per 
capita; working force on the field; added 
during the year; cost of foreign missions; 
cost per convert. 

The tables are extremely interesting and 
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valuable, and had they included merely the 
first nine we should have had nothing but 
praise for them and acknowledgment of the 
service rendered. The tenth, by which the 
rest are all made at least in appearance to 
lead up to ‘a cash estimate of the cost of 
converting a soul, we consider not merely 
misleading but actually false, and calcu- 
lated to do infinite mischief, especially when 
it comes out with the authorization of a 
prominent missionary society. That either 
compiler or publisher intended any such re- 
sult we have no idea. The introduction to 
the tables lays special stress upon the spirit- 
ual value of the work. At the same time 
we have no question whatever that the 


‘average reader will dwell not on this but on 


the commercial value indicated and hinted 
at even by the editor when he says that in 
proportion to contributions certain societies, 
have had larger results than others. 

With the inference inevitably drawn that 
those societies have some special advantages 
due to their management or methods of 
work we are not just now so much con- 
cerned, altho it involves no little injustice, as 
is evident from the following facts. Metho- 
dist converts in general cost $42.08 apiece 
during the past year and the. Baptists 
$47.52, ‘the proportion being kept in the 
main through the eight years under review. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, however, 
paid only $24 for its converts, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, $886. 
The Northern Baptists expended on their 
converts $42.27 each, and the Southern Bap- 
tists $146.32 (incorrectly given in the tables 
$14.61). Only two years before, however, 
(1895), each convert cost the Southern Bap- 
tists $4,540. The Congregationaltst converts 
cost $176 each, and the Presbyterians aver- 
aged $232; the Northern Church paying 
$297, the Southern $280, the United $76, and 
the Cumberland $445. It is evident that 
such figures furnish no very safe basis for 
argument. It must also be kept in mind 
that the Northern churches of both Baptists 
and Methodists ‘include in their tables their 
work in Germany and Scandinavia, where 
the cost is small relatively to the size of the 
communities, and in Asia secure their larg- 
est returns among the low castes of India, 
and in Burma, where also expenses are at 
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a minimum. A comparison to be really 
valuable should be based on fields such as 
China where all are on an equal footing, 
meeting similar difficulties, have had much 
the same opportunities, and a similar term 
of service. 

Another thing is to be kept in mind. By 
no means _all of these additions are con- 
verts, in the sense in which the term is 
ordinarily used, to denote those who have 
left heathenism to accept Christianity. 
Many of them, especially in the Huropean 
missions and the older missions in Asia, rep- 
resent the natural growth of Christian com- 
munities; are children, or members, of 
Christian families, who have grown up nor- 
mally into church-membership. 

The most serious effect of such statements 
and estimates, however, is the very meager, 
inadequate and even false view of mission 
work which they encourage. They take noac- 
count of the broader results; the overcom- 
ing of prejudice and the disarming of hos- 
tility; the weakening of the power of false 
faiths and wicked superstitions and prac- 
tices; the modification of the general tone 
of non-Christian communities, making them 
more easily reached and influenced by 
Christian ideas and thus drawn into Chris- 
tian faith; the supplying of new ideals of 
personal character; the opening of new 
doors of opportunity; the great work of 
education in its many departments looking 
not merely to conversion but to the develop- 
ment of Christian communities and Chris- 
tian nations; the immense work of prepara- 
tion and foundation building whose full 
value is evident only as the years go by. 
Thirty years of labor among the Telugus 
brought only a handful of converts, but the 
foundation was laid for the wonderful suc- 
cess that followed. During the past year the 
converts in China have been numbered by 
thousands. Any accrediting of them to the 
expenses of the current year is a monstrous 
injustice to the patient labor, self-denial and 
tribulation of the past half century. Some 
of the best work of the missions in Turkey 
has been in infusing a new and more spirit- 
ual life into the old Churches. To undertake 
to estimate the cash value of such a work is 
not merely absurd, it is wicked. 

Statistics are valuable in proportion as 
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they are fair and wisely used. Cut off this 
column and all may be grateful for the 
showing, and congratulate those who have 
worked hard and already won the results 
of their work. That column is utterly mis- 
leading, even false, in its inevitable infer- 
ences, and will do more harm than all the 
others will do good. 





THE’ late Colonel. Waring knew that in 
making a thorough investigation as to con- 
ditions favoring the development and spread 
of infectious diseases in Havana and other 
Cuban cities he would repeatedly expose 
himself to infection. Probably no one in 
America was more familiar with the prac- 
tical side of sanitary science. But he did 
not hesitate to undertake the work. He be- 
lieved it to be his duty not only to assist in 
preserving the lives and health of American 
soldiers by the selection of healthful sites for 
the camps in Cuba but also to devise, if pos- 
sible, a plan for the permanent sanitary im- 
provement of the island. It is gratifying to 
know that his report had been completed 
when he was stricken down by the very 
disease which he hoped to exclude from 
Havana. His ability had been exhibited in 
many fields. He had been a farmer, an engi- 
neer and a soldier, but his best work was the 
use of his knowledge of engineering for the 
solution of sanitary problems and his sery- 
ice as Commissioner of Street Cleaning in 
New York. His labors, both in cleaning the 
streets and in the promotion of sanitary re- 
form in many cities, prevented much suffer- 
ing and prolonged many lives. The people 
of New York, and especially the poor, have 
reason to hold him in grateful remembrance. 
They might fittingly express their gratitude 
by erecting a statue in honor of this useful 
life. 





THERE are at least two States in the 
Union in which we have a right to ask 
whether a Republican form of Government 
exists, such as is contemplated in the Con- 
stitution. In one of these, Illinois, the Goy- 
ernor has usurped the law-making func- 
tion, and has, against both law and Con- 
stitution, forbidden the citizens of other 


States to enter the State of Illinois to seek 
work on pain of death by Gatling guns, 
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To Governor Tanner law is of no account— 
he does not pretend to find law for his acts— 
and the Constitution of the United States is 
of equally little account. Weeks go by and 
he is not yet stopped in his insurrectionary 
behavior. We presume that there will in 
time be injunctions or appeals to the Presi- 
dent ‘for protection to citizens of other 
States, or, when the [Illinois legislature 
meets, a movement for impeachment; but 
meanwhile Governor Tanner’s lawless and 
shameless rebellion goes on unhindered. It 
is one of the saddest and most shameless 
eases of autocracy ever attempted. Revolu- 
tions are created by such men. 





TuE other State in which a republican 
government exists hardly in form is North 
Carolina. There the Governor desires to 
execute the laws, but the white Democrats 
are in arms to prevent their execution. 
They say they have had too much negro 
office-holding in the State, where one negro 
is in Congress, and, by coalition with the 
Populists, many county offices are held by 
negro Republicans. To hold the offices for 
the white Democrats a race war must be 
started, and negroes are told they must not 
vote nor go to the primaries; for “ negro 
domination ’—that is, equal rights for the 
negro—must come to an end. To help these 
conspirators bands of armed men have been 
ealled in from South Carolina, armed with 
shot guns, in obedience to the hint of Sena- 
tor Tillman, of South Carolina, who says 
that the, true way for the Democrats to 
earry North Carolina is with shot guns. 
Governor Russell, of North Carolina, has is- 
sued a good enough proclamation, in which 
he declares that this state of lawlessness 
exists, and commands the insurgents to 
disperse; but it is quite improbable that 
throwing grass will do any good. It is very 
likely that by thus destroying a republican 
form of government the State will be “ re- 
deemed ” from the rule of the people; for a 
while. All this teaches the old lesson that 
education, education of the common people, 
is the only way to show them how to main- 
tain their rights; and it ought to teach also 
that violent insurrection should be met and 
quelled by force. It used to be said that the 
negro had no rights which a white man was 
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bound to respect. The real fact is that 
armed marauders have no rights which any- 
body, white or black, is bound to respect. 
Their only right is suppression. 





THE business effect of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court against the 
Joint Traffic Association will probably not 
be very serious, simply because, as the Court 
itself suggests, the railroads composing the 
Association will find other ways to maintain 
reasonable rates. The question raised 
against this Association of nearly all the 
railroads this side of the Mississippi was 
that its combination to maintain regular 
rates and divide traffic violated the Anti- 
trust Law; and the defense was beaten in 
its attempt to prove the law unconstitu- 
tional. We must accept the decision of the 
Supreme Court, altho its vote of five to four 
in a similar case not long ago, now five to 
three through the retirement of Justice 
Field and the incapacity of his successor, 
shows how difficult is the question. The 
Anti-trust Law was not intended for rail- 
roads, but for oil trusts, sugar trusts and 
the like; and it is unfortunate that notwith- 
standing more -or less seriously inténded 
suits under this law, its provisions have 
failed to be enforced where they were in- 
tended to apply, while now they are applied 
to a case not in view when the law was 
enacted. That combinations of railroads, 
like all other combinations, should be under 
reasonable supervision, as by the Railroad 
Commission, is beyond question; but it is 
also true that agreements to maintain uni- 
form rates, if those rates are reasonable, are 
very needful to secure equal rights and 
steady business. The law has now been 
settled, and it is unlawful for the railroads 
to make these joint traffic agreements equal- 
izing rates and dividing business. The 
only thing now to be done is to let the law 
work out its evil results, if there are to be 
any, and then amend it. 





The Freeman’s Journal quotes our words: 
“ Here in this city religious medals can be got 
recommended to cure horses if put in the horse- 
trough,” 
and it demands that we answer its question: 
“The plain suggestion here is that medals so 
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recommended can be got from the Catholic 
clergy or at some Catholic institution. Will 
THE INDEPENDENT oblige by mentioning where 
and by whom?” 

Certainly. We have on our desk a St. 
Benedict’s medal, which we obtained last 
week from the Rev. J. J. Dougherty, St. 
Joseph’s Mission, Lafayette Place, New 
York, through one of the fifteen or twenty 
clerks whom he employs, on the payment 
of twenty-five cents for nominal member- 
ship, forty-five cents for those not members. 
With the medal came a little slip with in- 
formation as to its virtues, from which we 
copy: 

“ Effect and Virtue of the Cross or Medal of 
St. Benedict. 10th, It frees cattle from 
plague or epidemic. 

“ How it is to be Used. . 
in the drink of animals.” 

Is that satisfactory, please? 


To be dipped 





Harotp FReEprERIc died of Christian 
science. It is a most curious question why 
this silly delusion has such a vogue, even 
among men, and especially women, of fair 
culture. The name partly explains it. It 
pretends to be science. Everybody nowa- 
days believes in science, puts faith in it; 
but comparatively few people have any real 
scientific training or are competent to tell 
science from charlatanry. Here we might 
find an argument for much more careful 
training in science. We do not hesitate to 
say that neither Harold Frederic nor any 
other of the dupes of this delusion has ever 
taken a real course in any science, chem- 
istry, physics, biology, which required a 
eareful consideration of what constitutes 
the proof of a proposition. They have never 
learned to ask Nature questions and await 
her answer. Before an experiment in elec- 
tricity Professor Henry said to his assistants: 
‘Now be silent; I am going to ask God a 
question.” That was not the old way, nor 
is it the way of Christian Science. In the old 
way some ancient fool announced that the 
universe was composed of four elements, 
earth, air, fire, and water, and everybody 
took his word for it, and it did not occur to 
any one before the time of Priestly to ask 
earth, air, fire, and water whether or not 
they were elements. A man with a real 
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scientific training cannot accept the teach- 
ings of Mrs. Eddy. It is just so with the 
variety of this delusion which appeals to 
metaphysics and publishes a little library 
for its dupes. The ignorance of both science 
and metaphysics displayed in those books is 
amazing; but it is not amazing that ignorant 
people—we mean ignorant of science and 
psychology, not of literature—swallow the 
dose. ‘It is a mercy that the placebo often 
cures them; but in a serious case it kills 
them. 





WE need not despair of the French Repub- 
lic. Through much tribulation, against many 
assaults, the Republic is proving its right to 
exist and to maintain a worthy place among 
the nations of Europe. The decision of the 
Court of Cassation reopening the Dreyfus 
case is nothing less than a magnificent in- 
stance of courage and righteousness against 
the noisiest and what seemed the strongest 
appeals to prejudice and passion, almost 
enough to create a revolution. It is true 
that a failure to do justice to Dreyfus in 
view of the opposition of the army would 
have been shameful, but no less is the brave 
act most honorable. May it not be that 
France is learning to be governed by reason 
rather than by passion? The steadiness 
with which she has refused to be drawn into 
a fever by the English demand that Major 
Marchand withdraw from Fashoda, and her 
willingness to confess the weakness of her 
case there, and also her inability to carry on 
a war with Great Britain, are further evi- 
dences that she is at heart a sober nation, 
notwithstanding all her Déroulédes and 
Hsterhazys. The very presence of De Frey- 
cinet in the new Cabinet as Minister of War, 
himself a civilian and not a general, is a 
good omen. 





WE have said that self-government must 
be the keynote of our treatment of our new 
territory. An admirable illustration of what 
we mean is afforded by a letter from Dr. 
ueorge EB. Post, of Beirfit, in The Evangel- 
ist: 

“The government of Cyprus is a model which 
our new Porto Rico and Cuba administrators 
might well imitate. A hundred English soldiers 
represents the British Empire. A very small 
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number of civil servants conduct the varioqus 
bureaus of administration. But most of the 
governing is done by natives. Nevertheless it 
is well done. Bribery is abolished, or at least 
very much checked. Life and property are safe. 
A good common school system, supported by the 
people, has been introduced. A very efficient 
constabulary has been organized. And, best of 
all, a native legislature does the important work 
of nationalizing and popularizing all these re- 
forms. The result is amazing. Twenty years 
have transformed an ill-governed Turkish prov- 
ince into a colony, governed by its own people, 
on Anglo-Saxon principles. All classes of the 
population are emphatic in their praise of the 
justice and equity of the administration. . .. 
I look with complacency on the opportunity 
now offered to our people to acquire similar 
powers and virtues. I believe that the neces- 
sity of governing distant dependencies will do 
much to modify our civil service usages, and 
introduee a higher tone into public life.” 





THE debt of Columbia University, in- 
curred in the removal of its site to Morning- 
side Heights, is simply enormous, being §$3,- 
750,000, with an annual interest of $150,000, 
at four per cent., besides $800,000 current ex- 
penses. The annual expenditure would be 
a fine endowment for many a college, while 
the interest on the debt would run half a 
dozen colleges that are doing very useful 
work. The University will manage to get its 
debt paid by the same sort of generosity 
that has raised the money for Barnard Col- 
lege, the woman’s adjunct to the University. 
There is plenty of money waiting to be given 
away for good purposes if one will ask 
wisely for it. 


....Very important is the decision of the 
bishops at the late Protestant Episcopal 
General Convention to consecrate a bishop 
for Brazil. Brazil has a multitude of bishops 
already, and this action was opposed by the 
party in the Church which opposes any in- 
vasion of the rights of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The convention has done just what 
the Anglican Church in Ireland, under the 
lead of Archbishop Plunket, was so bitterly 
blamed for when he consecrated a bishop for 
Spain. The action was a declaration, and so 
intended, that the Roman Church in Brazil 
is so corrupt that missions are needed there 
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and an entirely independent Church ma- 
chinery. 


...-President McKinley has got the start 
of the State Governors in appointing the last 
Thursday in November as Thanksgiving 
Day. He finds unusual cause for thanks- 
giving just now when the constitutional pes- 
simists are wailing their loudest. He says: 

“ As we were compelled to take up the sword 
in the cause of humanity, we are permitted to 
rejoice that the conflict has been of brief dura- 
tion, and the losses we have had to mourn, tho 
grievous and important, have been so few, con- 
sidering the great results accomplished, as to in- 
spire us with gratitude and praise to the Lord of 
Hosts.” 

....Let the military journals discuss the 
question whether Sampson or Schley is en- 
titled to the more glory for the success of 
our fleet at Santiago. It is a technical mat- 
ter, hardly entering even into history, of in- 
terest to personal partisans, and good to fill 
up the gaping columns of a daily newspaper. 
But the public cares nothing about it; that 
the two men destroyed Cervera’s fleet be- 
tween them is enough for history and for us. 


....President Harper says that the old de- 
partments in our theological seminaries are 
artificial and should be replaced under true 
university methods. There is a great deal of 
truth in what he says; and he might say 
equally well that the cut-and-dried order in 
Sunday worship often needs to be replaced 
by others more fitted to interest and edify 
the hearer. We hope he will give us a sched- 
ule of what he would suggest. 


...-It seems settled that our commis- 
sioners in Paris have demanded the cession 
of all the Philippine Islands. They can do 
nothing else, but we can properly make the 
pecuniary terms easy for Spain. But if we 
pay Spain, what a contrast it will be to the 
Prussian way of treating France. 


....We are waiting impatiently for the 
new Protestant Pope’s delayed encyclical 
from Jerusalem. And how characteristic 
was the failure of the Turkish fleet to reach 
Haifa and fire the salute in honor of the Ger- 
man Emperor until after he was well on his 
way to Jerusalem, 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
GENERAL CONVENTION. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE last Sunday of‘the session of the Con- 
vention was made memorable by the unveiling 
of the Peace Cross. Early in the present cen- 
tury Joseph Nourse, who was the first Register 
of the Treasury under Washington’s Adminis- 
tration, became owner of a wooded hill in the 
neighborhood of the city which is now the cap- 
ital of the nation. He was a devout man and 
liked to go out into the temple of the great trees 
to say his prayers. He hoped that some time 
there might be a church upon his hillside. This 
hope was realized by his granddaughter, who 
when she died left $40, her own earnings, for 
the beginning of a church. The little brown 
chapel of St. Alban was built on Mr. Nourse’s 
“bill, and the name of the first English saint, 
thus given to the church, was given also to the 
hill, and it was called St. Alban’s Mount. Then, 
after a good many years, came Bishop Satterlee 
and saw the view from Mount St. Alban. The 


whole city lies, white and beautiful, in the green 
plain, the fair dome of the Capitol and the 
gentle shaft of the Monument rising in the midst 
like stately flowers, and he determined that pre- 
cisely there was the ideal site for a great cathe- 


dral. After that, whenever he went out into 
the streets in Washington and Mount St. Alban 
came in sight against the sky at the end of some 
open avenue, he could see amongst the trees the 
two tall spires of a cathedral church. Presently 
Mrs. Hearst gave a great sum to found a cathe- 
dral echool, and the dream began to take tan- 
gible shape. 

Instead of a corner-stone it was determined 
to erect in the cathedral close a great stone 
cross, to commemorate not only the founding 
of the cathedral but the happy accomplishment 
of peace after the Spanish war. It was to bear 
upon its face the inscription: ‘ That it may 
please Thee to give to all nations unity, peace 
and concord, we beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lord.” This was the errand which assembled 
the General Convention and many other church- 
men and friends upon St. Alban’s Mount. There 
was a long procession of vested choristers fol- 
lowed by clergy and bishops with picturesque 
hoods of glowing colors. There was a worthy 
service’ of prayer and singing, with great vol- 


ume of devout sound. There were brief ad- 
dresses, one of them being delivered by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. And the cord which 
released the national flag draped about the cross 
and showed that holy symbol white and majestic, 
was drawn by a grandson of the good man who 
beneath those trees had prayed for the founding 
of a church. 

On Monday the Convention resumed its ses- 
sions and adjourned without day on Tuesday 
afternoon. The main business was the comple- 
tion of the technicalities of constitutional revi- 
sion. Almost at the last moment it looked as if 
this work would be left to stand for three years 
with the scaffolding still piled against it. The 
bishops declined to concur with the deputies in 
the article relating to courts of appeal. At the 
very last moment, however, they changed their 
minds, and the constitution stood out whole and 
clear with its eleven revised articles. This work 
thus passes down to the diocesan conventions 
for discussion and comes again for final action 
into the next General Convention. 

It is notable for two negative and three 
positive actions. The Convention did not 
change the name of the Church; it did not even 
seriously consider the matter. The Convention 
did not omit the standing committees from the 
persons who must consent to the consecration 
of a new bishop. The representative clergymen 
and laymen of the whole Church are still ac- 
tively concerned in determining what persons 
shall sit in the House of Bishops. 

On the other hand, the Convention did enact 
an article looking toward Church unity, an arti- 
cle making it possible to erect an appellate 
court, and an article preliminary to the division 
of the Church into provinces. Of these the 
provisions for a provincial system and for a 
judicial system are of somewhat doubtful value. 
It is not yet made plain just what great and 
beautiful things they will do for the Church. 
There are a good many deputies who “ view 
with alarm,” as the phrase is, any machinery 
whereby questions now open shall be officially 
determined, and who are pretty sure that once 
these excellent courts for the clergy are estab- 
lished some of the brethren will begin to look 
sharply about for objectionable persons upon 
whom the new fashions may be tried. As for 
the Church unity proposal, the permission to ap- 
ply the “ rubric of common sense” in we case 
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of congregations not yet in union with the 
Church will assuredly bear fruit. 2 

Various minor matters occupied the closing 
hours of the Convention. The proposition of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury that two Ameri- 
can: bishops should sit annually with fourteen 
other prelates as a “ Consultative Body ” for the 
Anglican Communion did not appeal to the im- 
agination of the deputies, and after some dis- 
cussion it was agreed that it was none of the 
General Convention’s business. If any two 
bishops chose to spend a pleasant month in 
England they should do so unofficially and not 
as in any sense the authorized representatives 
of the Episcopal Church. 

A commission was appointed to inquire into 
the orders of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 
A presbyter nominated by the House of Bish- 
ops to be bishop of the new missionary district 
of Kyoto failed of confirmation at the hands 
of the deputies because it was not shown that 
he had the extraordinary ability and gifts of 
statesmanship demanded by the conditions in 
Japan. Earlier in the session the Czar of 
Russia and the Anglo-American Alliance came 
in for appropriate resolutions. The increased 
responsibilities of the Church arising from the 
new national relations were made the subject 
of a report and a discussion. It was agreed 
that nothing could be done about Hawaii until 
after conference with the Church of England; 
Porto Rico was considered an open field, and 
it was reported that an Bnglish church at 
Ponce would be transferred to a missionary 
from this country ; a commission was appointed 
to consider the possibilities of Cuba. 

On Tuesday evening, October 25th, after a 
session of three weeks, the Convention met to 
hear the Pastoral Letter. The bishops in this 
letter gave thanks for the concord which had 
prevailed in the Convention and for the pro- 
found peace with which God had blessed the 
Church at large. Parties have never been so 
little in evidence since the Episcopal Church 
began its independent existence. The old dis- 
tinctions are disappearing. The jealousies and 
suspicions which went along with them have 
disappeared already. What we need, the bish- 
ops said, is to be better Christians. “If the 
fact that Christ is the captain of the missionary 
hosts were infused into the belief of Christen- 
dom, Christendom would revolutionize its Chris- 
tianity. For our own Church it would mean 
less luxury, less extravagance of expenditure on 
self, less social ambition, less pride of wealth, 
less self-indulgence of every kind. It would 
mean more prayer, more unselfishness and self- 
denial, more sympathy with the poor, the igno- 
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rant, the vicious, the outcast, the heathen ; more 
catholicity of evangelism and less ecclesiastical 
self-sufficiency ; more of the power of the Holy 
Ghost, and therefore the transformation of apa- 
thy into the spirit of conquest.” 

Then Bishop Whipple pronounced the bless- 
ing. and the General Convention adjourned to 
meet in the initial year of the twentieth century 
at San Francisco. 

WasuHincTon, D. C. 





THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST IN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


BY THE REV. S. T. WILLIS. 


The forty-ninth annual Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ, held at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
October 13th-20th, though not the largest, was 
the best in their history. Two things tended to 
reduce the number of the delegates : The location 
of the Convention to one side of the great 
masses of the Disciples, and the Government 
auarantine against many Southern points 
whence a goodly number had been expected. 
Notwithstanding this fifteen hundred people 
were there from without the city, representing 
largely all parts of the country. These conven- 
tions are composed of volunteers from churches 
purely congregational in polity, and consequent- 
ly they have as conventions no legislative au- 
thority. All their measures are simply ‘advis- 
ory in character, but usually they are acceptable 
to the churches. 

The Convention was threefold: (1) The 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions; (2) 
the American Christian Missionary Society, in- 
cluding general evangelism, as carried on by 
United States evangelists and State evangelists, 
Church extension, negro education and evan- 
gelization. ministerial relief, Christian educa- 
tion. Christian Endeavor, Sunday-school work, 
and the statistical bureau; and (8) the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society. 

The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
occupied Friday and Saturday and presented the 
best reports of money collected and of work 
done in the history of their operations. The 
reports showed that 47 missionaries are em- 
ployed in the United States, India, Jamaica and 
Mexico, and that the $3,995 on hand at the first 
of the year, supplemented by $68,185 as new 
receipts and $6,183 in loans returned, gave 
available funds to the amount of $78,364, and 
that disbursements had been made to the 
amount of $64,290. One of the pleasing fea- 
tures of the sessions was the presentation of the 
work in India, Jamaica and the United States 
by a number of the missionaries themselves. 
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Among the things receiving most emphasis 
was the English Bible Chair work in connection 
with State universities. Professor C. A. Young 
gave a strong address on “ Religious Instruction 
at State Universities ;” Professor W. M. For- 
rest spoke on “Bible Chair Work at Ann 
Arbor,” and Professor Chas. W. Kent presented 
one to the Convention on “ Bible Chair Work at 
Charlottesville.” The Convention was much 
pleased to learn that Mr. Cary, of Richmond, 
Va., had recently started a Bible Chair endow- 
ment fund for Charlottesville with a gift of $10,- 
000. This together with other funds believed 
to be in sight practically assures the perma- 
nency of the Bible Chair at the University of 
Virginia. ‘ 

After the usual Lord’s Day communion gerv- 
ice on Sunday, at the woman’s 5 o’clock prayer 
meeting Miss Anna Lackey publicly gave herself 
to the cause of foreign missions and will be 
sent to India early in November. 

The sessions of the American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society opened on Monday morning and 
occupied two and a half days. The reports of 
the secretaries showed that the income for the 
year was $41,345, a gain of $3,446 over the pre- 
ceding year. But the report shows a gain of 


$6,352 in the offering of the churches, an in- 
crease of 316 in the number of contributing 
churches, and a loss of $2,872.55 in bequests, 


and a loss of 340 contributing individuals. The 
secretaries believe the offerings would have 
amounted to much more but for the wave of war 
excitement that swept over the country at that 
time. This society sustains altogether or in 
part 401 evangelists and pastors in all parts 
of the country. The work of the year in grand 
totals is as follows: Year’s work, 187; number 
of workers, 401; places where work has been 
done, 1,373; churches organized, 234; Bible 
schools organized, 208; additions, 23,604. 

Among the advanced movements emphasized 
- by the acting board general unification of the 
home work met with much favor. This plan 
proposes to establish “a living link” between 
certain groups of churches in a given com- 
munity and some mission point. Every State 
‘society also is asked to declare itself auxiliary 
to the American Christian Missionary Society, 
and each State corresponding secretary is re- 
quested to report to the secretary of the general 
society, who shall embody their reports in the 
annual report to the general Board. This cul- 
tivates union sentiment, and articulates all sec- 
tions of the country in the great work of Ameri- 
can missions. 

The Convention laid special emphasis also on 
the importance of city evangelization. The 
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work of the Rev. BE. W. Daret, city evangelist 
in Chicago, was frequently referred to as an 
example of the wisdom of such work. The 
Board secured and sent the Rev. J. A. Erwin to 
Porto Rico to spy out the land. Upon his re- 
port the society will determine whether to enter 
this new field with missionaries. It is believed 
that an effort will be made to win this land to 
the freedom of the gospel as it has been won to 
political liberty. Among the ‘new measures 
adopted: was one providing for the observance 
in the Sunday-schools of the third Lord’s Day 
in November as Children’s Rally Day for Home 
Missions. 

In the Christian Endeavor session Dr. J. Z. 
Tyler, national superintendent, reported a total 
of 4,633 societies, an increase of 646 during the 
year, a healthy, normal increase and full of en- 
couragement. The Disciples stand third in de- 
nominational rank in this work in America, 
with the Presbyterians in the lead and the Con- 
gregationalists next. Stress was laid upon the 
importance of “ Forefathers’ Day,’ both be- 
cause it affords a good opportunity to teach the 
history of the Disciples and because it fosters 
interest in American missions. 

The educational element, as embodied in the 
Bethany Reading Courses, was strongly com- 
mended by the Convention to the Christian En- 
deavor societies. Dr. Tyler also stated that five 
Disciples are now on the Board of Trustees of 
the United Society, which give them propor- 
tionate representation. 

The Rev. G. W. Muckly, corresponding secre- 
tary of the Church Extension Society, reported 
669 churches observing “Church Extension 
Day,” a gain of 46. They gave $6,442.34, which 
was $553.89 ahead of last year. The total re- 
ceipts for the year amount to $41,324.41, and 
the total fund is $167,243.03. The annuity fea- 
ture for raising funds was adopted during the 
year and bids fair to succeed. This Board has 
issued recently a catalog of .72 church building 
plans to aid churches contemplating building. 
The Convention last year suggested that the 
Loan Fund be lifted to $250,000 by the end of 
1900. The indications are it will not fall far 
short of it. This is highly important, too, since 
there are 127 Home Missionary societies, dis- 
trict, State and national, sending out evangelists 
into new fields. Church houses are necessary 
as a result. Now the Disciples have 2,500 house- 
less congregations in America, and the number 
is rapidly increasing. 

An educational conference was held which 
gave no little impetus to the general cause of 
higher education among the Disciples of Christ. 
President B. V. Zollars, of Hiram College, made 
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the address,.in which he showed that education 
is the foundation for all truly successful and 
permanent work along religious lines. Among 
the advanced steps taken at this Convention 
looking toward a greater efficiency were: (1) 
The decision to set apart one session of the gen- 
eral Convention next year to educational inter- 
ests; (2) Educational Day to be observed in all 
the churches; (3) request that one session be 
given to the claims of the colleges in each State 
Convention, and (4) that the Board of Hduca- 
tion assume active relations to all Disciple col- 
leges and schools. It is the purpose of the 
Board to push the cause of education to the 
front as rapidly as possible. 

The Board of Negro Education and Evangeli- 
zation received $9,661.34 during the year, and 
its three schools are in a prosperous condition. 
Several evangelists did good work in a number 
of States, and it is the purpose to increase the 
number as speedily as possible. 

The Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
presented the most splendid record of its his- 
tory. ‘The number of new missionaries sent out, 
11; whole number of missionaries now in the 
field, 174; receipts for the year, $180,925, a gain 
of $24,703 over last year. When Corresponding 
Secretary A. McLean and Financial Secretary 
F. M. Rains presented their reports the enthusi- 
asm was intense, and the: Convention voted to 
make the effort to raise $150,000 for foreign mis- 
sions next year. The use of the birthday box, 
the enlarged interest in the ‘‘One Dollar 
League” and the development of the Annuity 
Fund scheme have done very much toward mak- 
ing the past year so prosperous. The work on 
the field has been one of the best on record. 

Among the new features of the Convention 
the Secretaries’ Association was one of practical 
value. In its meetings many questions of value 
were discussed and much good will likely result 
from the conference. A meeting of business 
men was held for the purpose of securing a 
larger attendance of business men at the Con- 
vention next year, which will meet in Cincin- 
nati. An effort will be made to secure 10,000 
delegates at that Convention, as it will meet in 
the city where the Society was organized in 
1849. The semi-centennial, it is confidently be- 
lieved, will surpass all others at every point of 
greatness. 

Another matter indicating the spirit of growth 
and co-operation was the taking of preliminary 
steps toward the organization of charitable en- 
terprises among the Disciples of Christ into a 
union, that they all might the more easily work 
together and be of mutual assistance. 


New York City. 
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AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue American Missionary Association held 
its annual meeting last week with the South 
Congregational Church of Concord, N. H., the 
Rey. H. P. Dewey, pastor.. The annual report 
of the Executive Committee shows receipts for 
the financial year as follows: Donations, $150,- 
860; legacies, $119,531; income of trust funds, 
$14,690 ; tuition in schools, $37,405; paid to in- 
stitutions from the Slater fund, $5,000, making 
a total of $327,487. The expenditures during 
the year have been $271,837, leaving a credit 
balance of $55,650, sufficient to overcome the 
debt with which the year commenced of $54,945, 
and leave a balance on hand of $705. The re- 
ceipts as compared with those of the previous 
year were $1,953 less, but the expenses were re- 
duced by $45,975. The amount contributed 
from the women’s missionary societies during 
the year was $26,297 less than for the two pre- 
vious years, when the Jubilee Shares were con- 
tributed, but an advance of about $800 upon 
the average of contributions during the debt 
period. This heavy cutting down in the ex- 
pense has necessitated painful reductions on the 
field; but it was felt that it was the best way 
to do. ; 

The work of the society is surveyed in four 
divisions: ‘The Southern Educational “and 
Church work and Indian and Chinese missions. 
The first includes six chartered institutions, 40 
normal and graded schools, and 25 common 
schools, making a total of 71, with 395 instruc- 
tors and 11,662 pupils. A noticeable fact in 
connection with the teachers is that a larger 
number are graduates from the colleges and 
universities, due, it is said, in part, to the influ- 
ence of the Student Volunteer Movement, which 
has directed the attention of college students to 
missionary fields, and has led many to conse- 
crate themselves to this work, because of its 
missionary features. In the elementary, as also 
in the graded and normal schools, there has been 
manifest the result of instruction in patriotism. 
The American. flag waving over the schoolhouses 
has often in past years been the only flag in 
large districts. That has changed largely under 
the influence of these schools; and it is an inter- 
esting fact that in some of them the students 
who had dropped books to take rifles was suffi- 
cient in number to cause serious modifications 
of the commencement programs. The city 
schools have been exceptionally well filled, and 
the mountain schools, twelve in number, with 
1,605 students, report a prosperous year. In 
industrial education an important event has 
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been an addition of buildings to the Joseph K. 
Brick Agricultural, Industrial and Normal 
School. The income of the Daniel Hand edu- 
cational fund has been $66,684, the expenses 
somewhat less. 

The Church work in the Southern lowlands 
and mountains comprises 202 churches with 138 
ministers and missionaries. The number of 
church-members under their care is 11,061, in- 
cluding 991 additions during the year on pro- 
fession of faith. There are also 15,059 scholars 
in the church and mission Sunday-schools. In 
the Indian missions, including Alaska, there are 
18 churches with a membership of 1,016 and 
with 1,397 Sunday-school scholars, cared for by 
48 white and 32 Indian missionaries and teach- 
ers in 31 out-stations. There are also 7 schools 
with 409 pupils. It was from this mission that 
Mr. Lopp drove his reindeer herd 700 miles for 
the rescue of the seamen at Point Barrow. The 
work at the different agencies has been, in the 
main, successful, altho feeling very heavily the 
reductions necessitated by the financial condi- 
tions. The Chinese missions include 20 schools 
with 82 teachers and 1,374 pupils, of whom 70 
joined the Church on profession of faith. 

The public sessions, covering Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, were attended by a 
large number of delegates and visitors from 
churches at a distance, and during the two ses- 
sions meetings were held simultaneously in dif- 
ferent places. There was no absorbing question 
of policy that came before the meeting, which 
was of the more usual kind, devoted to addresses 
by those engaged in its work and by friends and 
supporters. ‘The sermon was by George A. Gor- 
don, D.D., pastor of the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, from the text, “The Jerusalem that is 
above is free, which is the mother of us all,” 
and gave the contrast between the actual and 
the ideal Jerusalem, and then carried the par- 
allel into our own actual and ideal nation. 
Among the notable addresses delivered were 
those by William E. Barton, D.D., of Boston, on 

the work among the mountaineers; William C. 
Pond, D.D., the faithful superintendent of the 
work among the Chinese in California, who 
showed that for results obtained hardly any 
other religious work in the United States is 
equal to it; and that by the Rev. George W. 
Moore, who represented the colored churches in 
the South. The Fisk Jubilee Singers were pres- 
ent and greatly delighted the audiences. 

Among the impressions that were presented 
by the meeting was that of the great importance 
of higher educational work wherever carried on 

as compared with the primary and industrial 
education. The work among the Chinese came 
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into special prominence. Nothing was said or 
done about the proposal to make an exchange 
of work with the American Home Missionary 
Society, as that matter has not been presented 
to the churches by the Executive Committees of 
the two societies, which have had it under con- 
sideration; nor did the time seem ripe for any 
active step to be taken in our new possessions. 

What appeared to be an attack upon the pol- 
icy of the Association in carrying on its work 
was made in the form of questions from the floor 
of the house at one of the business sessions by 
a clergyman who was formerly in the service 
of the Association, and who has previously at- 
tacked its policy in the State Association of 
Connecticut. This was referred to a committee 
to consider whether the criticisms suggested re- 
quired attention. ‘The committee reported that 
there was nothing in them, and really they sim- 
mered down to a request that in the annual re- 
port, under the list of schools aided, the amount 
paid for the support of each should be stated 
as well as in the finaneial reports of the general 
funds and the Hand Fund, where at present 
they appear. This was referred to the Bxecu- 
tive Committee for its consideration. 

In the absence of President Gates in Europe, 
F. A. Noble, D.D., of Chicago, the senior vice- 
president, acted as president, and he was elected 
president for the ensuing year. A vote of thanks 
was passed to President Gates for the faithful 
service which he had rendered during his occu- 
pancy of the office. A preliminary vote ap- 
proving a change in the constitution affecting 
the Executive Committee was approved, to have 
final consideration a year hence. It divides the 
board into five classes of three each, one class 
to be elected annually, and requires that after 
a service of five years the members shall be in- 
eligible for one year. It was also voted in the 
same way, subject to approval next year, that 
the Executive Committee should consist of eight 
laymen and seven clergymen, and that the Nom- 
inating Committee should nominate twice as 
many as could be elected with a view to allowing 
choice on the part of the meeting. The present 
secretaries and treasurer were re-elected. 





PRESIDENT MCKINLEY has approved the 
sentence of the court martial dismissing Chap- 
lain McIntyre from the navy for his criticism 
of naval officers. 

...-The Independent Polish Catholic Church, 
of Buffalo, has been disowned by the Pope, and 
its bishop and rector have been excommunicated 
by the decree of major excommunication. 


....The movement for general conferences or 
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conventions has resulted in plans for such a 
gathering to represent the Lutheran General 
Council, General Synod and United Synod of 
the South, to be held in Philadelphia, Pa., the 
latter part of December. 


....The Synod of New York has taken excep- 
tion to the action of the Assembly Herald, the 
General Assembly’s paper, in offering club rates 
to papers that are not Presbyterian and omit- 
ting several Presbyterian papers published in 
the synod, and adjudges it to be inconsistent 
with the character and scope of the Assembly’s 
organ. 

....Dr. I. M. Atwood has signalized his en- 
trance upon his work as superintendent of the 
Universalist churches by an earnest appeal at a 
conference in this city last week for a firmer 
support of smaller and weaker churches in the 
denomination and a strengthening of new mis- 
sions, especially foreign missions in Japan. 
Others followed him calling for volunteers to go 
to that foreign field and for funds to enlarge the 
scope of the missionary work there. 


....-The Board of Missions of the United 
Evangelical Church, at its recent meeting, re- 
ported receipts for the year, $11,867; expendi- 
tures, $15,123 ; leaving a-debt of $3,256. There 
was also a balance due on. appropriations, mak- 
ing the total debt $5,756. The Foreign Missionary 
Fund of the Woman’s Missionary Society and 
the Board of Missions has reached $11,851. 


...-The trustees of the theological seminary 
of the Reformed (German) Church, at Lancaster, 
Pa., have elected the Rev. George W. Richards, 
pastor of Salem Reformed Church, Allentown, 
Pa., to succeed the late Dr. Thomas G. Apple 
in the chair of church history. Mr. Richards 


is a young man, only thirty years of age, but is. 


regarded as one of the closest students and most 
successful pastors and teachers in the ministry 
of the denomination. 


....The twenty-fourth annual convention of 
the Catholic Young Men’s National Union was 
held in Washington, D. C., last week. Accord- 
ing to the report the year has not been marked 
by great activity. A large number of members 
had enlisted in the army and a considerable pro- 
portion continue in military service. Fathe 
Chidwick, of the “‘ Maine,” was a member of the 
Union. 

...-The United Danish Lutheran Synod of 
America is working in connection with the Lu- 
theran State Church in Denmark to reach the 
Danish Mormons in Utah, and proposes to start 
a mission among them. It is closely connected 


with the mother church in Denmark and has 
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It is 


not joined any other church association. 
aggressive in its work, and has built eleven 
churches during the past year. 


....There is probably no country where it is 
so easy to form a society as it is in Bngland. 
We have now an “ Imperial Protestant Federa- 
tion” for the purpose of uniting all classes of 
religious denominations in the United Kingdom 
and theColonies to maintain Protestant suprem- 
acy as opposed to Roman Catholic and sacerdotal 
or infidel supremacy in every branch of the con- 
stitution and life of the Empire. A large number 
of kindred societies have joined the Federation 
and it is hoped to draw in others. 


....The Missionary Society of the Primitive 
Methodist Church has had a successful year, its 
receipts being $7,720 more than for the year be- 
fore, reaching the total of $208,295. In the for- 
eign work there are 8 stations in Africa and 
25 out-stations; 8 European and 4 native mis- 
sionaries, with 54 evangelists and local preach- 
ers; 1,286 church members and 8 native day 
schools. The home work includes 51 ministers, 
5 lay missionaries, 377 local preachers, 6 Bible 
women, 10,819 attendants and 4,719 communi- 
cants. There are also 118 Sunday-schools with 


1,126 teachers and 9,129 pupils. 


....Lhe order repressing the schools of the 
Christian Brothers, referred to on another page, 
will virtually confine them to the merest ele- 
ments combined with the industrial training for 
which they are noted, and would be especially 
disastrous to them in this country, where class 
distinctions in education, such as the notion that 
culture studies are for a favored few, are intoler- 
able. The demand for Latin is here wide- 
spread; it is required for admission to all 
classes of higher institutions, whether clas- 
sical, scientific or technical. Nearly fifty per 
cent. of the pupils in secondary schools—that 
is, public high schools and private schools— 
choose the course with Latin. Under the recent 
order they would be unable to fulfil their char- 
ter obligations and their duly authorized en- 
gagements. 

.... There is a new society. It is called “The 
Federation of Christian Workers,” and has been 
organized by Ballington Booth as a sort of aux- 
iliary to the Volunteer movement. Its members 
are to wear no uniform nor take any perpetual 
pledges, but promise to do their utmost in aiding 
the work among the men and women who are 
not reached by the churches. . It has the support 
of Bishops Vincent, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and Fallows, of the Reformed Epis- 
copal, and of Dr. Josiah Strong. Mrs. Booth 
finds herself too much occupied with her prison 
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work to interest herself particularly in it. It is 
hoped to make the movement a national one. 


...-At a recent meeting of the Louisville 
Presbytery action was taken by which process 
for contumacy was instituted: against M. H. 
Houston, the well-known missionary to China, 
whose views have been criticised very sharply 
in the Southern Presbyterian Church. An ad- 
journed meeting of the Presbytery, however, 
held recently in Louisville, reconsidered this vote 
and declined to adopt the report of the commit- 
tee, adjudging the action taken at the former 
meeting to be, under the circumstances, inex- 
pedient. The Presbytery also defines the status 
of Dr. Houston to be that of a minister upon its 
roll whose ordination vow is in full force and 
upon whom rests the admonition in regard to 
certain particulars of teaching and practice. 


....Lt has become the custom to observe a 
week in November as a special time of prayer 
for young men, and this year the time selected 
has been the week November 13th-19th. The 
World’s Conference and committee have hitherto 
joined in the appointment, and the season of 
prayer will be observed on every continent. 
Where it is deemed impracticable to observe the 
entire week it is earnestly requested that as 
much as possible be made of the first day, No- 
vember 13th. The special purpose of the week 
is (1) faithful effort for the deepening of the 
spiritual life of the active membership; (2) 
work for unsaved young men, especially among 
associate members; (3) a broad outlook over 
the Association field presented to the member- 
ship, the churches and the community generally, 
with a view to stimulating interest in both the 
local and the worldwide work. Reference is 
made in the notice to the special progress made 
in the Association work among soldiers and 
sailors, extended throughout all the army and 
navy with the most cordial approval of all of- 
ficers. ; 


MISSIONS. 


SOME MISSION STATISTICS. 

The Baptist Missionary Magazine for Novem- 
ber publishes a series. of tables of statistics pre- 
pared by A. H. Nelson, Esq., of Chicago. Mr. 
Nelson has long been a careful student of mis- 
sionary statistics, has been impressed with the 
large results of foreign missionary work in pro- 
portion to the money invested in it, and has felt 
that a wider information should be had by the 
Christians of this country in regard to the spir- 
itual returns for their investment in foreign 
mission work. Giving the total membership of 
all the churches and religious societies in the 
United States in 1897 as 26,207,340, and the 
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Protestant Church membership as 17,796,748, 
he claims that the membership engaged in for- 
eign mission work during the year was 10,474,- 
102, of which nine-tenths, or 9,175,315, are. em- 
braced in the Baptist, Congregationalist, Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian bodies. He therefore 
has drawn up a series of tables in regard to the 
work done by these denominations, including 
under the head of Baptists the Northern and 
Southern bodies; under the Methodists, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church; and under Presbyterian, the 
Northern, Southern, United and Cumberland 
bodies. The different columns are headed: 
Communicants; Contributed for Foreign Mis- 
sions; Contributed per Capita; Communicants 
in Foreign Mission Churches; Contributed in 
Foreign Mission Churches; Contributed per 
Capita; Working Force on the Field; Added 
During the Year; Cost of Foreign Missions; 
Cost per Convert. The period surveyed includes 
the eight years from 1890 to 1897 inclusive. 

It is impossible for us to give the tables in 
detail, and we can only note some of the more 
important features. The total amounts contrib- 
uted by these bodies during the eight years 
were: For 1890, $3,105,103 ; 1891, $3,572,666 ; 
1892, $3,708.389; 18938, $3,479,684; 1894, $3,- 
808,576; 1895, $3,722,070; 1896, $3,422,031; 
1897, $3,804,186. The contributions per capita 
follow in much the same proportion. Baptists 
(North), 1890, 60 cents; 1897, 81 cents; Bap- 
tists (South), 1890, 10 cents; 1897, 8 cents; 
Congregationalists, 1890, $1.26; 1897, $1.22; 
Methodist Episcopal, 1890, 25 cents; 1897, 26 
cents; Methodist Episcopal (South), 1890, 20 
cents; 1897, 24 cents; Methodist Protestant, 
1890, 15 cents; 1897, 10 cents; Presbyterians 
(North), 1890, $1.00; 1897, .84 cents; Presby- 
terians (South), 1890, 64 cents; 1897, 69 cents ; 
United Presbyterians, 1890, $1.06 ; 1897, $1.08 ; 
Cumberland Presbyterians, 1890, 12 cents; 1897, 
22 cents. The general averages for the different 
years are as follows: 1890, 42 cents; 1891, 47 
cents; 1892, 47 cents; 1893, 42 cents; 1894, 38 
cents ; 1895, 42 cents; 1896, 38 cents, and 1897, 
42 cents. 

The communicants in the foreign mission 
churches have advanced from 308,901 in 1890 
to 476,348 in 1897. The contributions in 
these mission churches have varied consider- 
ably in different years: 1890, $251,154; 1891, 
$278,020 ; 1892, $421,550 ; 1898, $275,434 ; 1894, 
$297,851 ; 1895, $513,318 ; 1896, $445,275 ; 1897, 
$354,082. The greatest variation has been in 
the churches of the Baptist Missionary Union. 
In 1892 they gave $244,359; 1895, $289,532, and 
1896, $196,147 ; the other years ranging between 
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$54,844 and $87,193. The Southern Baptist 
churches, starting in 1890 with $4,081, averaged 
not far from $6,000; the Congregationalists 
varied between $89,145 in 1894 and $117,494 in 
1890. The churches of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church kept up about the same rate, not far 
from $14,000; the Southern Methodists varied 
between $5,170 in 1890 to $17,540 in 1897, the 
growth being by no means even. The Methodist 
Protestant churches averaged about $400; the 
Northern Presbyterian varied from $44,357 in 
1890 to $92,804 in 1897, there being considerable 
fluctuation. The Southern Presbyterian churches 
gave their largest figure—$4,760—in 1896, and 
the smallest—$2,850—in 1891; the United Pres- 
byterians varied from $7,167 in 1890 to $17,339 
in 1897, by a pretty regular growth; the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians reached their highest fig- 
ure—$2,146—in 1892, the lowest—$740—in 
1894. With regard to these, however, there 
seems to be some doubt as to their meaning. In 
the Methodist Episcopal Church the gifts are, 
according to the report of that society, direct 
donations to the Missionary Society itself. The 
sum reported for the Northern Baptist churches 
—$87,193—does not tally with any of the fig- 
ures given in the general tables of their last 
report, which states that the contributions were 
as follows: From missions to the heathen, $71,- 
849; from those in nominally Christian lands, 
$318,900 ; making a total of $390,749. The nat- 
ural inference is that the difference between the 
$71,849 and the $87,193 is the amount given to 
the Missionary Society by the missions in Bu- 
rope. But the donations by the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches include gifts by the 
people for the support of their own institutions, 
churches, schools, etc. Thus the item for the 
American Board, $113,039, is accompanied in 
the American Board Almanac by the words, 
“So far as reported.” The same thing appears 
to be true of the other denominations, as is man- 
ifest from the incongruity shown by a compari- 
son of the figures for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Hpiscopal Church, 
South. The 169,629 communicants of the for- 
mer contributed $14,491 and the 8,928 communi- 
cants of the latter $17,540, averaging thus for 
the former $0.07 and for the latter $1.96. It is 
perfectly evident that. there is here some failure 
to represent the case completely, and this viti- 
ates the full force of both of these columns. 
There is a similar difficulty in the next col- 
umn, “ The Working Forces on the Field.” Ac- 
cording to this, during the past year the North- 
ern Baptists had 3,945, Southern Baptists 190, 
Congregationalists 3,499, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church 566, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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South, 305, Methodist Protestants 33, Northern 
Presbyterians 1,802, Southern Presbyterians 
298, United Presbyterians 812, Cumberland 
Presbyterians 23. Some of these figures evi- 
dently include both missionaries and native 
workers, but in others not; thus those for the 
Congregationalists include both foreigners and 
natives; those for the Presbyterians solely the 
natives; those for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church simply the foreigners—and presumably 
the same condition runs through the other years. 

The next column is “ Additions During the 
Year.” According to this the figures for the 
Baptist Church (North) for 1897, 13,197, in- 
clude the missions in Burope; the missions in 
heathen lands give 6,529. The Southern Bap- 
tists have 701; the Congregationalists 3,019; 
the Methodist Episcopal Church reports 18,261, 
which is the footing under the column, in their 
report, of conversions during the year. That, 
however, omits any reference to the Chinese mis- 
sions, where nearly 2,500 adults were baptized 
and evidently should have been included in the 
additions during the year. The Southern Meth- 
odists report 305 and the Methodist Protestants 
33; the Northern Presbyterians 3,140, the South- 
ern Presbyterians 523, the United Presbyterians 
1,641, and the Cumberland Presbyterians 98. 
Then follows the cost of foreign missions, the 
figures not varying greatly through the different 
years. For 1897 the figures are as follows: The 
Northern Baptists, $557,873; Southern Bap- 
tists, $102,570; Congregationalists, $688,414; 
Methodist Episcopal Church, $539,160; Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, $241,109; Meth- 
odist Protestants, $15,298; Presbyterians 
(North), $936,061; Presbyterians (South), 
$146,841 ; United Presbyterians, $126,257 ; Cum- 
berland Presbyterians, $43,681. 

The last column is entitled “The Cost per Con- 
vert,” and is made up by dividing among the 


additions to the churches the entire expense of 
the missionary societies. Thus the converts of 


the Northern Baptists cost $42.27; Southern 
Baptists, $14.01 (an error for $146.32) ; Con- 
gregationalists, $176.00; Methodist Bpiscopal 
Church, $24.04; Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, $886.00 ; Methodist Protestants, $246.00 ; 
Northern Presbyterians, $297.00; Southern 
Presbyterians, $280.00; United Presbyterians, 
$76.94, and Cumberland Presbyterians, $445.00. 
The average cost of a convert during the past 
year for these different boards was $81.24. This 
is commented on on another page of this issue. 
There are some evident errors in figures, as 
$14.01 for $146.32, noted above, and $0.11 for 
$1.18, the contributions per capita of the North- 
ern Presbyterians in 1893. 














SENSITIVENESS OF CAPITAL. 


THE importance of the coming elections 
for Congress are appreciated by all thought- 
ful persons. It is a battle second in sig- 
nificance only to that fought in 1896 over 
the free silver proposition in the Chicago 
platform. That the silver question is by no 
means dead was proved by the energetic 
manner in which the advocates of free coin- 
age and of fiat money presented their views 
at the National Monetary Conference, which 
was recently held as one of the features 
of the Omaha Exposition. Most of the men 
who argued upon the side of silver were 
prominent, if not eminent, in public af- 
fairs, and their speeches indicated that their 
views had been little modified by the prac- 
tical experience of this country in price 
movements and monetary developments 
since the hard money cause was vindicated 
in the election of President McKinley. In 
thirty-three States, the State platforms of 
one of the great political parties have this 
year pronounced for free silver. 

It will not do for the believers in the gold 
standard to rest supinely. The apathy of 
an “off year” is not permissible, for there 
can be no “off year” so far as the battle 
of the monetary standards is concerned. If 
the people of the United States show a dis- 
position, by indifference merely, to reverse 
the verdict of two years ago, the disturb- 
ing effects of the agitation over silver are 
not likely to be postponed until the next 
Presidential campaign takes place. To 
imagine that is to virtually accept the 
hypothesis of the free silver party that the 
throwing open of the mints to free coinage 
of silver at a ratio about 50 per cent. bet- 
ter than the commercial ratio to gold would 
not create panic, as gold would go out of 
the country only as it was expelled: ergo, 
that silver would fill up the vacuum fast 
enough to prevent the evil effects of sudden 
contraction of the currency. Indeed, this 


view was insisted upon by one of the prom- 
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inent speakers on the silver side at the 
Omaha Conference. 

It is curious how persistently some per- 
sons cling to the fallacy that capital can be 
threatened without causing it fright. It 
does not seem to be enough that the busi- 
ness and banking world nearly suspended 
operations in the campaign of 1896 until the 
opinion was established that the free silver 
party would be defeated. As every man 
who is not a spendthrift is careful in the 
expenditure of his income, so he is ex- 
tremely sensitive to acts or prospects that 
may imperil his possessions, whether in the 
form of savings or capital invested in land, 
manufacturing, mining, commerce or cor- 
porate securities. No matter from what 
quarter may come danger, capital seeks to 
flee from it. We have just had abroad 
an illustration of its sensitiveness. What 
were the monetary movements in Europe 
when the diplomatic clash over the posses- 
sion of Fashoda began between Great 
Britain and France? Money became dearer 
at every foreign center—that is, the man 
who had it to lend saw more risk attached 
to its return and charged more for his loans. 
In other words, discounts rose sharply at 
London, Paris, Berlin and smaller cities. 
The rise in London was coincident with an 
actual strengthening of the cash reserves or 
lendable resources of the Bank of England. 
Holders of British and French Government 
funds sold enough of their holdings to cause 
a severe fall in the market price of the se- 
curities. Other departments of the market 
—railway, gold mining, industrial shares— 
were disturbed and depressed. War seemed 
possible, and on a mere possibility men of 
wealth began to take measures to have that 
wealth—or part of it—in the mobile form of 
cash. When the revival of the Dreyfus 
ease for revision threatened possible inter- 
nal disorders, many Frenchmen sold out 
their securities and sent the proceeds 
to London for safe-keeping. It is morally 
certain that had the political tension kept 
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on increasing, or Paris had given more pro- 
nounced signs of impending revolution, the 
financial phenomena we have referred to 
would have been more acute. The disturb- 
ance of all values would have been greater. 

But if frightened people sell stocks at 
$100 a share for fear that they cannot ob- 
tain $50 a share for them after a particu- 
lar event in the future has taken place, what 
may it be imagined they would do were the 
danger threatening one which might cut in 
half the value to be received were the'se- 
curity to be sold at the lower figures men- 
tioned? We have taken stocks as an exam- 
ple, because they most readily register the 
influence of favorable or unfavorable news. 
But every business menaced with disorder 
would promptly begin to prepare itself to 
meet that disorder with the least possible 
loss. The procedure might be different, but 
the governing principle would be the same 
as in the case of the holder of stocks or 
bonds. And often the desire to seek protec- 
tion or to prepare for the worst is so gen- 
erally felt at one and the same time that 
a business débacle—a rout—ensues. 

The strength of the material forces of 
this country need not be underrated. It 
would not be great enough to withstand the 
prospect of currency depreciation. It would 
be impaired long before the contest of 1896, 
were ground to be lost by the sound money 
advocates at the pending elections. 





‘FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
THE debenture coupons of the United 
States Leather Company, due November Ist, 
will be paid at the National Park Bank. 


....d. Edward Simmons, president of the 
Fourth National Bank, has been elected a 
director of the Metropolitan Trust Company, 
of which Gen. Brayton Ives is president. 

....The Territory of Arizona has granted 
a charter to the Santa Fé and Grand Cafion 
Railway which proposes to build a line 
seventy miles north from Williams, Ariz., to 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 


....The apple crop of this country is re- 
ported to be smaller than it has been since 
reliable statistics have been collected. The 
crop for 1898 is 27,700,000 barrels, compared 
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with 40,000,000 last year and 70,000,000 in 
1896. 

....-The Middlesex Banking Company, of 
Middletown, Conn., have a commendable 
practice of making payment of their deben- 
tures in advance of maturity. They now an- 
nounce that series 68, due November Ist, 
and series 69, due December ist, 1898, will 
be paid on presentation at their banking 
house. 


...-All the Pullman cars composing the 
limited trains on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé, between Chicago and Los Angeles, 
a distance of 2,265 miles, are being equipped 
with axle electric light. All berths will be 
provided with berth lights, and it is the in- 
tention to light the locomotive headlight 
from the same service. The advantage of 
the axle-light system over the old way of 
carrying the electric plant in the baggage 
ear is that each car has its own plant. 


....- Notwithstanding exports of American 
manufactured articles are steadily and rap- 
idly increasing and have assumed tremen- 
dous proportions, a large numberof American 
manufacturers do not yet grasp the, fact 
that in order to secure foreign trade it is ab- 
solutely essential that goods and packages 
should be put up to please the purchaser, 
not the manufacturer. United States con- 
suls in almost every part of the globe con- 
tinually speak of this in their reports. 

...-American manufacturers furnished 
the machinery for a mint at Chengtu, China. 
The machinery was delivered by the com- 
pany at the head of navigation on the Yang- 
tse River, to the Chinese authorities. The 
machinery was in boxes as shipped from the 
factory, and was left on the bank of the 
river for a month. A flood deposited a great 
deal of sediment in the boxes, filling them 
with mud. They were then removed to the 
site of the mint, being two months on the 
way. When the boxes were opened they 
were found solidly caked with mud. The 
machinery was put together, but the dies 
were badly rusted. The Chinese made no 
objections to the imperfect places in the 
coins, believing them to be additional safe- 
guards against counterfeiting. The United 
States Consul-General thinks this is indic- 
ative of Chinese ways. 











EXPENSE OF NEW BUSINESS. 


Mr. BLOOMFIELD J. MILLER, President of 
the Actuarial Society of America, has been 
talking about a burning subject, the pres- 
ent expense rate in life insurance. It is said 
that the cost of new business consumes 
most, if not all, of the first year’s premium. 
and there is ample reason to suppose this 
say-so to be true—perhaps not of every 
company, but at least of some. It is freely 
charged that rebate runs in some instances 
as high as 100 per cent., and we cannot 
doubt that in extreme cases this figure has 
been reached. It may be said that the 
agent’s compensation is his own money, 
fairly earned, and that what he does with 
it is nobody’s business; that whether he 
spends it on his wife’s wardrobe, or endows 
an orphan asylum, or presents it to the man 
he insures, is for himself to decide; that the 
old policy holder is not affected, because the 
money would not in any case come into the 
fund, so that he at least is not robbed if the 
agent chooses to give away his own money. 

This may be a sound conclusion if the 
premise that the agent pays the rebate is 
correct; but is it ? Suppose the agent had 
as entire compensation a single brokerage 
of forty per cent., and that he gradually 
got into the practice—seemingly necessary 
in order to meet what others were doing—of 
giving twenty per cent. to the customers in 
sundry cases; he would rather have twenty 
than nothing, but how long would it be be- 
fore he would be urging on the Home office. 
with pretty good prospect of success, that 
he ought to have sixty per cent.? Under 
the stress of competition, it is known that 
pressure is put on agents to reach a fixed 
state of total amount for the year. The 
pressure is, of course, by a pecuniary re- 
ward, not by rhetorical appeal to the esprit 
du corps. For the sake of reaching his set 


total, the agent might in extreme cases give 
up some or even all of his commission, yet 
is it certain that whatever rebate exists is 
covered by some form of allowance which 
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is fixed so as to make rebate possible. Men 
are not soliciting in life insurance out of 
philanthropy, unmixed; and when the con- 
tract and dealings with the company com- 
pel them to really bear their own rebates 
they will make none, because they cannot 
afford to. Whether the old policyholder 
pays the rebate is too childish a question 
to seriously discuss. The consumer pays all 
expenses—always. The consumer in life in- 
surance is the policyholder. The rebated 
policyholder who gets a year’s insurance for 
nothing, whether there are more or less of 
that class, pays nothing; therefore the old 
policyholder pays the more. If there were 
no rebating whatever—and the conclusion is 
strengthened by supposing there never had 
been—the agent could and would have 
worked for less, and the general fund, which 
means all policyholders, would have gained. 

To return to Mr. Miller, he mentions the 
suggestion of some that the excessive cost 
of new business may be “adjusted” by 
reckoning the first a term premium, and in 
effect dating and rating the policy a year 
ahead. Others think this should be charged 
against the (new?) policyholder at the out- 
set, no dividends being paid him until the 
account is gradually squared. But Mr. Mil- 
ler very moderately suggests whether the 
better reform would not be a moderate 
commission and a larger and more lasting 
renewal interest. He recalls when twenty 
and five per cent. was deemed satisfactory 
and worked well. Continued decline of in- 
terest will reduce the margin available for 
expenses; any one company would find the 
reform difficult, but he thinks the leading 
ones could do it unitedly, and the actuary 
cannot serve better than to suggest plans for 
reducing expenses without impairing man- 
agement, efficiency, and company prosper- 
ity. 

There is no value in the “term policy ” 
suggestion, surely, for that would be only 
a form of make-believe or of concealment, 
and facts are not changed by miscalling 
them with a smooth name. Too much havy- 
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ing been paid to get in John Doe sae mem- 
ber, it helps nothing to “ play ” that Doe has 
taken a one-year term policy and that the 
reckoning shall in effect not begin until the 
second year; for the effect has begun al- 
ready, and one part of it is that the recoup- 
ing by renewals is itself made less probable 
thereby, because Doe will want to go to 
another company and repeat his excellent 
bargain. If Doe does not stick, the remedy 
of withholding his dividends until his ac- 
count is looked up fails forthwith, and the 
old policyholders have to stand it. New 
count is evened up fails forthwith, and the 
cost, and if that cost is exceeded there is no 
way of making things as they should have 
been. 





THE ALTERNATIVE. 

TueE latest—probably not the last—Tariff 
‘Association in this city came to an admitted 
disruption at the end of last April. A month 
ago the President of the National Board 
called a meeting, which has led to the ap- 
pointment of a committee of fifteen. This 
committee is expected to do something— 
what ? Why, to draft a plan for the form- 
ing of another association. 

Well, why ? 

Because what is called ‘‘ demoralization ” 
set in so virulently as soon as the old at- 
tempt had been formally abandoned that the 
condition was deemed intolerable. A tariff 
association, then, is considered indispensable 
as a modus vivendi. But the defect in the old 
one was only that its members did not keep 
the compact they had made with one 
another; in the language of one gentle 
apologist, bad faith became inordinate and 
excessive, as though some bad faith in such 
matters were an expected incident of 
routine but nobody ought to go so far as to 
make a business of it. 

Now a new compact, fresh to-day, is not 
one whit better than one which has just 
been acknowledged dead, just as a new as- 
sessment life association is no different from 
the long series that have come to an end. 
We have no faith whatever in rate compacts 
in fire underwriting, because they have been 
abundantly made and broken. They do not 
enforce themselves. If among the excellent 
gentlemen who manage underwriting there 
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were such a suicidal mania that a compact 
not to commit suicide were proposed, we 
should have no faith in the restraining power 
of such compact. Because the suicidal mania 
takes ‘a business and financial direction, we 
do not hope any more from mutual agree- 
ment. The alternative is very clear and 
sharp. We must all hang together, said a 
witty rebel in 1776, or we shall be sure to 
hang separately. To vary that a little, it is 
useless for underwriters to vow that they 
will hang together on rates unless they are 
ready to hang separately. : 

They want adequate and living rates ? 
how much do they want those ? Enough to 
see an application walk out of the door ? 
Enough to be unmoved by the suggestion 
that the too-low rate can be had “else- 
where ?” It is either one thing or the other. 
Hither there is a distinct idea as to what is 
the safe and acceptable minimum rate, and 
a vertebrate determination to have such rate 
or write no policies, even if no business is 
done, or elke there is a flabby indecision 
which goes along with the rest. ‘Not that we 
make light of the difficulties, or view them 
unfeelingly. But if the business of under- 
writing really cannot be saved without com- 
pacts it cannot be saved at all. 





ACCORDING to a San. Francisco journal, 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Company, of 
this city, which has not been reckoned 
among the “ globe-trotters,”’ was the first, 
American Life company to do business in 
the Hawaiian Islands, the Company’s Pacific 
Coast manager having started an agency 
in Honolulu in 1866; the Mutual followed 
there in 1868, the New York in 1878, and the 
Equitable in 1883. Other companies at Hono- 
lulu are the Germania, Pacific Mutual and 
Provident Savings, of the Life field; and the 
Preferred in the Accident field. Of Fire 
companies, the Hartford, Orient, A\tna, Fire 
Association, National of Hartford, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, and Philadel- 
phia Underwriters are there; as most of the 
strong foreign offices are also represented 
the new American possession starts off well. 
Underwriting will not be behind in keeping 
step with the policy of expansion to which 
the closing years of the century have com- 
mitted this country. 
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PEBBLES. 


....Olergyman: “ Will you love, honor and 
cherish him, and, forsaking all others, cleave 
Fee unto him?” Boston Bride: “I -shall.”— 

uck. 


....* The laws of the Episcopal Church re- 
garding marriage will not be changed.” “ Who 
is responsible for that?” ‘The men behind the 
canons.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....Our flag the gentle breeze doth fan 
Above the town of San Juan; 
It floated there since Tuesday’s dawn 
Above the castle of San Juan. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Had Seen One: “ Did you ever see a horse 
race that you could say was absolutely hon- 
est?” “I think I did, wunst,” said Rubber- 
neck Bill. “The feller what was ahead had 
stoled the hoss.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


“Dip you find the snakes pretty thick down 
there?” “Not very thick, but some of them 
were pretty long.” ‘Oh, you know what I 
mean! Were there many round?” “‘ Cylin- 
drical’ would be a _ better word.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


...-Customer (severely) : “ Do you sell dis- 
eased meat here?” Butcher (blandly) : ‘‘ Worse 
than that.” Oustomer (excitedly) : “ Mercy on 
us! How can that be possible?” Butcher 
(confidentially) : “The meat I sell is dead— 
absolutely dead, sir.” Customer (sheepishly) : 
“ Oh! "—Tid-Bits. 


....* The time is past,” said Mrs. Meekton 
oratorically, “when man can assume to lord it 
over his family like an Asiatic potentate.” 
“ Henrietta,” said her husband gently, “ might 
I ask you whether, when you allude to an 
Asiatic potentate, you have in mind the Em- 
peror of China?”—Washington Star. 


....Mr. C. E. Cookman, the artist, recently 
received a circular letter from a firm dealing in 
California fruits about as follows: 


“ DeaR Mr. COOKMAN: We would be pleased 
to receive from you drawings and sketches, in 
colors, that would be suitable for use in adver- 
tising our high grade California fruits. To this 
end we have decided to institute a competition 
among artists by offering a prize of $25 for the 
best series of drawings and sketches thus fur- 
nished. 

“The pictures submitted by the unsuccessful 
competitors are to become the property of our 
firm. The judges will be entirely disinterested 
and competent. With our considerations, we 
are, dear sir, Yours truly, ——” 

To this Mr. Cookman replied : 

“Mr. Cookman would be pleased to receive 
from you examples of your high grade Califor- 
nia fruits (in baskets) that would be suitable 
for use at studio varnishing or exhibition days. 
To this end he has decided to institute a compe- 
tition among fruit dealers and shippers by offer- 
ing a prize of $25 for the best series of such 
fruits that may be thus submitted. Careful at- 
tention will be paid to the condition of the 
fruits, quantity and other points, as well as to 
quality. All fruits submitted by unsuccessful 
competitors are to become the property of Mr. 
C. Cookman. The judges will be entirely 
disinterested and competent. Mr. Cookman 
trusts that there will be a hearty response to his 
present circular, as he contemplates a reception 
at his studio early next month. With saluta- 
tions, I am, dear sirs, 

“Very truly yours. 
“OC. BE. CookMAN.” 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 






PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “The Rainbow's End: 
Alaska,” by Alice Palmer Henderson. 

For the best puzzles sent in during Novem- 
ber, THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
prizes : ie 

First PrizE: One year’s subscription to the 
Century Magazine. iy 

SECOND ZE: One year’s subscription to 
The Independent. iat 

THIRD PRIZE: One year’s subscription to Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of one hundred letters, and 
form a quotation from the writings of La 
Rochefoucauld. , 

My 52, 97, 14, 87 is furnished with shoes; 
my 43, 47, 19, 34 is at a distance; my 80, 77, 6, 
66 is to be obliged; my 63, 92, 56, 72 is gladly ; 
my 10, 37, 23, 27 is a bird that is often tamed 
and taught to pronounce words ; 4 40, 90, 1, 
13 is to wet thoroughly ; my 58, 3, 69 is a bond; 
my 44, 54, 74, 8 is a kind of net; my 25, 36, 95, 
85, 99 is an old word for shoes; my 61, 32, 78, 
20, 30 is having good taste; my 28, 64, 41, 16, 
48 is a county of Ireland; my 21, 5, 82, 38, 53, 
46 is a little fish; my 89, 76, 70, 67, 98, 4 is the 
blue titmouse; my 57, 35, 22, 94, 39, 83 is nig- 
gardly ; my 50, 60, 91, 75, 29, 17, 73 is one who 
meanly shrinks from danger; my 33, 62, 51, 26, 
12, 71, 68 is part of the head; my 2, 31, 81, 96, 
55, 18, 49, 65, 42, 100 is a slight superficial 
knowledge of something; my 24, 45, 84, 9, 938 
and 88, 59, 11, 15, 7, 79, 86 are popular heroes. 

Vv. D. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


* 
* 
+e & & 
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I. 1, An insect; 2,.a Roman Emperor; 3, 
on this wise; 4, a flexible pipe. 
. 1, A prophet; 2, a feminine name; 3, an 
Arabian ruler; 4, unusual. POLLY A. 


CORKSCREW. 


- © & 
Patertaat 


* 
. . * 
eoeEr ta years 
_ © © & 

Reading across: 1, Free from undue bias; ~. 
to displace; 3, the surname of a celebrated Ital- 
ian statesman ; 4, disguised ; 5, to suffer extreme 
hunger; 6, to be burdensome or oppressive to; 
7, hard money; 8, vivacity. : 

The corkscrew, reading downward, will spell 
a common word. Ss. H. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 20. 


A Portic REepast.—Dinner 1, Points; 2, wine, 
Bouillabaisse ; 3, salmon; 4, turkeys; 5, f, mus- 
tard; 6, onions; 7, cowcumbers; 8, bird; 9, oil, 
vinegar, sugar, saltness; 10, ice creams, cordials, 
dates, app es, quinces, limes, citrons, apricots, 
wines; 11, coffee. 

Toasts.—1, Guest; 2, chief; 3, admiral: 4, 
poet; 5, act; 6, head; 7, lawyer; 8, physician; 9, 
woman. 





THE. INDEPENDENT 


PERSONALS. 


THE statue recently erected in memory of 
Millet at Gréville, France, not far from ne 
birthplace of the great painter, represents aim 
wearing sabots and the rough country clothes in 
which he was accustomed to work. The sculp- 
tor is M. Marcel Jacques, of Cherbourg. 


...-General William Seward has lost his 
two nephews, Emott Seward, Jr., and Charles 
William Seward, who were among the first to 
volunteer for service in the war. Both were 
officers of the Ninth New York Regiment and 
both died of typhoid fever. 


....In acknowledgment of his gratitude to 
Providence for the deliverance of his son, the 
African traveler, from captivity and his safe 
return to a civilized land, Herr Meyer, of Leip- 
sic, has given 1,000,000 marks for the erection 
of twenty-seven houses for workmen in that 
city. 

...-Kin Beung Surh, now a student at Prince- 
ton, is said to be the only Korean who has taken 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He came to 
America in 1893 and was graduated in June 
last at Roanoke College, Virginia. He is a 
Free Mason and a member of the American 
Geographical Society, and he was recently con- 
firmed in the Episcopal Church. 


...-Mr. John Lettsom Elliot, who died in 
London a few days ago, for many years enjoyed 
the distinction of being the oldest living member 
of the Atheneum Club. He was elected in 1824, 
and among his associates were Disraeli, Fara- 
day and Hallam. In his early years he had the 
honor, at Kensington Palace, of holding the in- 
fant Princess Victoria in his arms, and it was 
‘with lymph from the arm of one of his brothers 
that the Princess was vaccinated. 


....-Mr. George Wyndham, who has been ap- 
pointed Under Secretary for War in the British 
Government, in succession to the Right Hon. 
William St. John Broderick, who takes the place 
vacated by the new Viceroy of India, was for 
some years the private secretary of Mr. Bal- 
four, and is an effective speaker. He served in 
the Suakim campaign and has recently pub- 
lished an admirable edition of North’s “ Plu- 
tarch.” 


....R. L. Jefferson, an English cyclist, has 
completed his ride from London to Khiva, which 
consumed four and one-half months. The most 
difficult part of the journey was the stretch of 
1,500 miles eastward from Orenburg over the 
Kirghiz Steppe and the desert of Kara Kum. 
By order of the Russian Government he was ac- 
companied by an armed escort over the most 
dangerous part of the route. He suffered from 


‘November 3 


fever and arrived at Khiva ill and. worn out, 
with his clothing in rags. 

....Alexander R. Shepherd, once Governor 
of the District of Columbia, has for years past 
lived in the secluded town of Batopilas, Mexico, 
where he has accumulated a large fortune by 
mining operations. Heretofore the journey over 
the mountains to the mining camp has been a 
very difficult one. It is said that when Mr. 
Shepherd decided that there must be a piano 
in his house it was necessary to take the instru- 
ment to pieces and pack the parts on the backs 
of mules for the journey of 250 miles from the 
railroad at Chihuahua. A branch line to Bat- 
opilas is soon to be constructed. 

...-Mr. and Mrs. H. Darwin MclIlrath, of 
Chicago. with their bicycles have almost com- 
pleted their journey around the world. They 
started on April 10th, 1895, wheeled from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco in 52 days, set sail for 
Japan on October 12th, and wheeled leisurely 
through China, Burmah, India, Persia, Conti- 
nental Europe and Great Britain. On the home 
stretch from New York to Chicago they will be 
accompanied by relays of riders. There will be 
receptions in several cities, and thousands of 


‘cyclists will assemble in Chicago to give them 


a welcome. 


.-...The Newcastle Chronicle recently. pub- 
lished the advertisement of a local poulterer, 
who announced the arrival at his market of “ all 
the hares and partridges from the shootings of 
the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M. P., and party, 
in North Berwickshire,” and offered the same 
for sale at the rate of from 30 to 40 cents for 
a partridge and 75 cents for a hare. Mr. Bal- 
four has been more fortunate this season than 
Senator Hale, of Maine, who was recently re- 
quired to pay the State $40 for eight partridges, 
in procuring which he had unintentionally vio- 
lated the game laws. 


....It was Private William Anthony of the 
marines who groped his way toward Captain 
Sigsbee’s cabin immediately after the explosion 
on the “ Maine,” and meeting that officer, calm- 
ly saluted him and said: ‘ Excuse me, sir; I 
have to report that the ship has been blown up 
and is sinking.” Not long afterward, upon the 
captain’s recommendation, he became Sergeant 
Anthony, and a few days ago he was married toa 
young woman whose admiration for his devotion 
to duty led to an acquaintance which ripened 
into mutual affection. “I thank God every 
hour of my life,” wrote Anthony a few weeks 
ago, “for His goodness to me. He preserved 
me through all the perils of war—from the fire 
of the enemy and from disease—that I might 
enjoy the blessings of the present.” 





